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Eaafem District of Permaylvania, to wit: 

Be it remembered, that on the twenty-seventh day of March in the fif- 
tv-fourtli yeai- of the Independence of the United States of America, 
A. p. 1830, William Stavelv of the said district, has deposited 
in thu office the title of a book, the right whereof he claims as pn>> 
pnbtOFf in the words following^, to wit :— 

Successful Missions : or, a history of the- Missions conducted by 
the London Missionary Society, in the Society and Georgfian Islands : 
together with an account of the unsuccessful attempt at the Friendly 
Islands. By Asa C. Colton. 

* Kings shall become nursing fathersZ-rlS AIAH. 

< I am going a journey round Tahiti to acquaint the Raatiras with 
the word of God, and to cause thiem to be vigilant in good things.'— 
KING POMARE. 

In confbrmity to the Act of the Congress of the Umted' States, inti- 
tilled, ** An Act for the Encouragement of Learning, by securing the 
copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the Authors and Proprietors of 
. iiich copies, during the times therein mentioned*'— And also to the 
aet, entitled, ** An Act supplementary to an Act, entitled, * An Act 
for the Encouragement of Learning, by securing the copies of Maps^ 
Charts, and Books, to the authors and propnetors or such copies 
during the times therein mentioned ;' and extending the benefits there- 
of to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching historical and other 
prints*" 

D. CALDWELL, ^ 
Ckrkof the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
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PREFACE. 

A DE SIRE to promote an interest in the cause 
of Christian missions, is thought a su£Gicient 
apology for the publication of this small vo- 
lume. It is believed that the general know- 
ledge of missionary operations, and especially 
of those which «have proved most successful, 
is better calculated to promote among Chris- 
tians, a suitable feeling of interest in the case 
of the heathen, than any mere declamation, 
however eloquent. It is hard to conceive, 
that a true follower of Christ can witness the 
progress of his kingdom in the world, and 
carefully attend to the means employed, with- 
out feeling that it would be self-denial not 
to engage in missionary efforts *^ according 
to the ability which God giveth.'^ 

Another reason for offering this volume to 
the public is a desire to add something, if 
possible, to the matter of fact reading, 
among the older classes, who resort to Sun- 
day school libraries. That biography and 
history are holdtag a more prominent place 
in such libraries, through the agency of that 
^eat moral engine,, the American Sunday 
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IV TRErACB. 

School UnioDy is a fact, in which all its friends 
have occasion to rejoice. 

It is often regarded as a matter of the first 
consequence, that books designed particularly 
for young readers, should be written in the 
simplest style. Some persons even maintain 
that the words used should always be such as 
may be supposed perfectly famiHar to every 
reader^ for whom a book is designed. That a' 
book should be perfectly intelligible to those 
for whom it is designed, when read with care, 
cannot be questioned; but if a puerile style 
is always to be sought in books for the young, 
when and how are they to acquire familiarity 
with the commion ^tyle of til^eir own lan- 
guage ? This little volume pretends to no 
elevation of style, but at the same time would 
avoid the imputation of that studied fami- 
liarity of diction, which to every person of 
taste, renders even the narration of important 
facts, insipid. It is hoped an intelligible 
style has been adopted, though the necessary 
brevity of the work has precluded copious- 
ness in either the 'descriptions or narrative. 

It has not been deemed necessary to make 
particular references to the various sources 
from which materials have been drawn. In 
th^ general, Capt Wilson's Missionary Voy- 
age, different volumes of Missionary Transac- 
tions^ Brown's History of Missions, Wins- 
low's Sketch^ of Missions,* and particularly 
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PREFACE. V 

Ellis' Polynesian Researches, have furnished 
the principal facts embraced in this work. 

To the kind attention of those who take an 
interest in Foreign Missions — to the candid 
examination of those who direct the pursuits 
of Sunday school readers — and above all, to 
the blessing of the Great Head of the Church, 
this volume is respectfully and prayerfully 
committed. 

Philadelphiaj 1830. 
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EXPLANATION OF PROPER NAMBS 



USED IN THE WORK. 



To facilitate the pronunciation of names that 
must constantly recur, it seems necessary to 
give the sounds of the letters used in the lan- 
guage of the South Sea Islands. The letters S 
and C are not used, .as there is no hissing sound 
in the language. 

A ha^ the sound of a in father; e the sound of. 
a in fate; % of i in marine or e in me, o is long 
as in note, and u sounded as oo in moon. A few 
names are here given, first as written in the na- 
Vve language, then as -pronounced. 

NAMES OF PLACES. 

Ta-hi-ti pronounced as Tah-he-tc 

Ma-ta-vai Mah-tah-vye. 

Pa-re. •••••' Pah-ray. 

A-t&hu-ru -Ah-tay-hoo-roo. 

Tai-a-ra-bu • • • -Tye-ah-rah-boo. 

Ei-me-o Eye-may-o. 

A-fa-re-ai-tu An-fah-ray-ey e-too. 

Hu-a-hi-ne. •Hoo-ah-he-nay. 

Fa-re. • Fa-ray. 

Rai-a*te-a«*«--*-^^"t Rye-ah*tay-ah. 
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^"1 EXPIANATION, &C, 

NAMES OP PERSONS. 
•I 
•E-dee-ah. 



^'^."^-'•e Po-mah-niY. 

J-di-a F.j»o_.k •' 



Ma-hi-ne—.. Mah-he-nay. 

Tau-a.......... Tow-ah. ^ 

A-tu-a-(God)... Ah-too-ah. 

Va-ru-a-(Si)int).... Vah-roo-ah. 

Ta-a-ta--(Man). T»^-tah. 

A-n-i--(King)..... ..Ah-re-e. 

Ra-a-ti-ra^(Chief) Ra-ah-te-rah. 
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MISSIONS, ^c. 



Sitmtkmor ckt Isfamdaz-DctcApHon of their ^ettenH •ppewinw^ 
Fartiealar deseription of ■ome.^GliaMite*— Tegvtiible produetionsr- 
Bread Frait«— Tanw— Tam.^8weet potato.— Anow-raoU—Cocua- 



Tm South Sea lalandd lie in the Pacific 
Oceaii^ south of the equator. The princifial of 
those mentioned in thb yolune, are the Friendijr 
and Societj Iglands* Tasman, a celebrated 
Ihitch navigator, discovered the fimner in 1643. 
The Society Islands were discovered by Captain 
WaUis in 1767. Both groups were visited by 
Captain Cook in 177S. His voyi^^ contain 
auite fuiU thott^ often inaccurate accounts of 
these istandt. 

In common with many others in the Pacific 
Ocean, they are peculiar in their structure and 
apfNArance. High mountttns generally occupy 
the interior of the larger ones, and somethiLei 
almost overhang the shm. Volcanoes are found 
aoMug them. Tht peaks of these motintatns 
are in some instances 70Q0 feet high. Inter- ' 
cepting the clouds wafted by die trade winds 
over tkt Pacific, thttf dark forests contain the 
springs which supply the beautiful nvers flowing 
through their vailtes, or from their bases to the 
ocean. The plains a(iro<» which thev flow, are 
from half a mile to two miles in wiJth. At the 
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mouths of the rivers, are openings in the coral* 
reef that encircles each island. This reef is a. 
kind of natural;! 'wall at Tsrioas distances from 
the shore, though generally less than two miles. 
It rises almost to £e surface of the sea, and in- 
tercepting the waves as they come in, the water 
between the reef and the shore is entirely placid^ 
though often one or two hundred feet deep- 
Waves a mile in length, and rising ten or twelve 
feet above the reef break with a tremendous^ 
roar, while their snow-white foam, seen under a 
bright sun, presents one of the most splendid 
scenes itnaginable. Vessels, except of the smalls 
est kind, approach the islands throush the open*' ' 
ingd at the mouths of the rivers. In some iok" 
stances, there is a small island on each side of 
the opening, covered with v^ure, and even^ 
large cocoanut trees, indieating:the place where 
vessels can e^ter. 

Islets, or small low islands, are frequently 
encircled in the same reef with the lar^r ones. 
Some extensive reefs have none but islets en- 
closed. These islets are often high enough to 
produce large trees. 

We shall now notice more particularly, some 
of the Society Islands. There are two distinct 
groups comprehended under this general name. 
The Georgian is the windward or easiem group, 
and thfe Society the leeward or western. They 
are situated between 16** and 18** south lati- 
tude, and between 70° and 77° west longitude 

• Coral 18 a marine production, resembling' vegeta- 
bles in its branched structure, and stone in hardness. 
It is formed by an infinite number of aiWmalculx or in- 
sects of the minutest kind. ' , 
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from PhilttddpyAy bni^ about 6000 inile» south- 
west of the United States. 

The O^r^an are. Tahiti, (formerly called 
Otaheite^) Eimeo, Tetuaroa, and Tabuaeraanu^ 

Tahiti is comtmsed of. two conical mountains, 
united bja nariww isthmus. The south west- 
em peninsuia^ is niudi the smallest^ beins ohlj 
16 males lon& and 8 or 10 broad. The oQier is 
about 80 mues in circumference. This island 
has a narrow boiiier of alluvial land. Some of 
its mountain peaka ate lost in the clouds. 

Eimeo istwelireinifles west of Taiuti, about 
10 miles in length, «tid 5 in width, it has a 
.narrow border of low land next the sea, whence 
it rises abruj>tl7 tio a mountain height. 

Tetuaroa is north of Tahiti about £4 miles. 
It consists of several lew islets, surrounded by 
a coral reef SO miles in extent. It is tiius ren- 
dered inaccessible to larae canoes, and was on 
this account formerly used by the king of Tahiti 
as a magazine for his most valuable articles of 
property. 

Tabuaemanuand Maitea belong to this group, 
the former being near Eimeo, and the latter about 
Mxty miles -distant. 

^The Society Islands lie north-west of the 
iGreorgian. They are Huabine,, Raiatea, Tahaa, 
Borabora, Maurua, and Tubal. Though within 
the tropic, the climate of both groups, pwins to 
constant breezes from the ocean, is quite mild* 
Their most important vegetable productions used 
for food, are the bread fruit, tiie yam, tare or 
arum, sweet potato, arrow root, with some others 
of less consequence. Among the nuts,: are the 
cocoanut, banana, chesnut, &c. 
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The tree which producet th^ hrtad fruit is 
lai|;e, and its foliage dark and luxuriant Two 
or Bireeof them standing round a natiTe cottage, 
baded with several hundred of the fruit, are 
a most beautiful stsht The fruit is round or 
oval, and usuallj about six inches in diameter* 
It is covered wi& a rough rind, and when ripoi 
the colour is arichreUow. It is not eaten raw, 
except by pigs. The mode of dressinj^ it is va- 
rious. It IS sometimes roasted whole tn embers, 
but more commonlj baked in an even of heated 
stones. After beinj|[ cut in pieces, and delved 
of its core, the fruit is laid upon leaves in the 
bottom of die oven, and coverea first with leaves, 
then with heated stones. Taken out in half an 
hour, the inside is a jeUowish pulpy substance, 
somewhat like a wheaten loaf. It nas but little 
taste, being inferior in flavour to our common 
potato. But to thelslanderst this is the staff of 
fife. 

During the bread fruit season, lam quanti* 
ties of it were formerly baked together, and a 
num«t>us party of the natives used to spend 
entire davs and nishts eating and carousing to- 
gether, till the whole was consumed. 

The Inread fruit was sometimes prepared by 
fermentation, makine a soft substance^ called 
Mahi. Deprived of its rind and core, a lai^ 
quantity put in a i>it, might be preserved sevend 
months. Thou^ in this state it was rather sour 
and indigestible, it was esteemed as good food 
by the natives in the scarce season. 

In addition to three or four crops rf fruit m^o- 
duced in a year, this tree furnishes a sort of re- 
sin used in making canoes water*tight From 
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llie bark of the branches, several kinds of cloth 
are made, and its timber is valuable for canoes, 
houses, and furniture. As the several varieties 
of this tree ripen their fruit at different seasons, 
it is found at almost all times of the year. 

The taro or arum, next in value to the bread 
fruit, has a large solid root from nine to twelve 
inches in lens^th, and half as much in diameter. 
The leaves of the plant rise from the ground. 
Thirty-three varieties have distinct names. 
When baked, it resembles the Irish potato, 
more than any other root in the islands. 

The yam, another valnable root, is long and 
round, the substance rather fibrous, and when 
baked, very sweet They may be boiled as 
well as baked, and are the best flavoured roots 
the islands produce. They are, however, but 
little cultivated. 

The sweet potato is another article of food, 
but it is only used when bread frmt is scarce. 

The |Ha or arrow root, is abundant, and gene- 
rally grows spontaneously^ It resembles the 
potato. It is reduced to powder by 4i process 
somewhat similar to the one by which slarch is 
procured from potatoes. Mixed with the milk 
«f the cocoannt and boiled, it assumes the ap- 
pearance of jelly^ and is a rich sweet kind of 

The cocoanut tree is one of ttie most beauti- 
ful HI the islands. Its trunk is perfectly round, 
often three or four feet in diameter at the root, 
and very gradually tapering to the height of 
fifty, sixty, or seventy leet, where it is crowned 
with a tuft of long green leaves. The nut is 
valuable for the milk it contains, for its pulp, as 
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■ti eatable, and for the oil produced from it Tb» 
leaves are used to enclose the sides of honsesy 
and for baskets, and bonnets; a fibrous substance 
between the seams of the tree, answers some of 
the purposes of cloth, and the timber is Yalnable 
for almost every purpose; 

The oreOf or muden plantain, is a ddicious 
fruit The- tree is not more than ten or twelve 
feet high, while the leaves are from twelve to 
sixteen feet lon^, and near two feet wide. The 
fruit is about mne inches long, in shape like a 
cucumber. Sixtv or seventy grow on a single 
stalk. It resembles in flavour a sweet mellow 
pear. There are also fruits somewhat resem* 
bling aftples and pears. But our limits forbid 
description. ^- , 



DetciiptMaioftheinhabitants.— Dren«— Tat«uin|^AreoiJPnety<-An- 
tiquhy aild fhbkd oxigin of thb Soeietj.— Mode of life among the 
ArteitgWitibdieiiiMnieror inducting inein]Mm.-*Differeiitclaatet.» 
TMr iMaiWb-RcpiMe of tte SaaMf^FeaMom ittSvenee* 

The inhabitants of these islands are of the 
Malay race. They have straiffbt black hair, 
with prettj re^lar features. Tiieir natural co- 
lour IS oUve inclining to copperi but females, 
when not too much exposed to the sun, are 
, scarcely darker than brunettes amoog^ us."* 

*.tt is worthy of remark^' that, they prefer quite a 
dark coinplexion« supposing it indicates health. iThey 
formerly supposed a white skin was the consequence 
of sickness, and would say of a superior looking^ feu- 

nean, •• A fine man that, if he ifr^ii J%iit^^rnative." 
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Some of this class when young are thought r^vj 
prettj. The ejes of those reckoned handsome^ 
ai^^ black and sparkling; teeth tery fine and 
white; their jet black Imir often perfumed and 
ornamented with flowers. The delicacy of their 
fin^rs is often remarked,* and if, as is said, 
Iheu* faces are never darkened by a frown, their 
general appearance must be very sood. Still 
uieir noses and foreheads being flattened by 
pressure when infants, give them rather a mas- 
culine look. The common people do not diifer 
in si2» from Americans, but the chiefs are much 
larger. They are sddom less than six feet h^, 
and of corresponding thickness. Their siz^ 
the fine form of their limbs, their gait, in fine, 
their whole appearance, is so much superior to 
that of the common people, that some suppose 
them a dillhrent race; but the diiference is easily 
accounted for, when we consider the superior 
excellence of their diet, and the influence of 
elevated feelings arising from their distinction 
as chiefs. 

The dress o( both sexes, before the adoption of 
the European mode, was nearly the same. An ob- 
long piece of cloth not a yard wide, with a hole 
in the middle to admit the head, hung down 
before and behind, fiilling loose as low as the 
knees. The am(is urere uncovered and free. 
The men had under this a narrow strip wrapped 
round their body and passing between the legs. 
Above the piece first mentioned^ was a piece 
doubled, ami going once and a half round the 
body, reaching in die case of the men to the 
knees, and with tlie women sometimes to the 
ancle. The upper part was either tucked under 
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the piece wrapped around the body or confined 
by a girdle. Besides these, the women threw a 
large piece of fine white cloth over the whole, 
b^ way of cloak, somewhat as the Indians in 
this country wear their blankets. 

At many times, however, both sexes appeared 
almost naiked, having only a piece of cloth 
wrapped around their middle. Children went 
entirely naked, till seven or eight years of age. 

Tatauing was one of their peculiar customs. 
It was perform^ by indenting the flesh with a 
sharp instrument of bone, and tlien introducing 
a dark blue liquid. The operation was per- 
formed on children at the a^ of about twelve 
years. As girls could not be considered women 
till tataued, they submitted to the pain, while 
constant ciies and sev^« struggles under the 
hands of female attendants, would often incline 
the operator to desist But the pride of the girls 
would never permit any relaxation, till the pro- 
cess was finistied. Different parts of the body 
were tataued at different times for about a year. 
These tatauinss were.supposed to be peculiarly 
acceptable to the eods. 

The most singular institution in these islands, 
was the Areoi Society. According to the tra-. 
ditions of the natives, it was at first instituted 
by the gods. It had* for its object the mitifica- 
tion of every carnal appetite, and was doubtless 
one of Batan's most successful devices for the 
destruction of all that is noble in the nature of 
man. Its origin was no doubt very anieient. 
According to tradition, Oro, the son of Taaroa, 
a chief god, sent two of his brothers to seek a 
wife for himself among the children of men. 
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A 8«iiM>Ie <me being fimiid in BpribonL Oro 
fixed one end of the rainbow nt her residence, 
und the other in heaven, thus forming a [lathwaj 
to the earth. Two of his brothers missing him 
from heaven, sought and found him with his new 
consort. One of the brothers was transformed 
into a pig, to furnish an offering for the other. 
Oro was so much pleased with the present, that 
jbe made the joirothers gods, and called them 
Areois. They lived in celibacy, but did not 
enjoin it upon their followers, though they were 
never allowed to have any offspring, several 
others soon jpioed them, and ever after, the names 
of these feupders were retained by the chief 
Areois. To the first members, power was given 
to receive others who would consent to murder 
their children as soon as bom. But all this is tra- 
dition, and no doubt false in the main, though 
orkinating in part from fact. 

The Areois were a sort of strolling players, 
privil^d libertines, wandering in cbmpaniea 
tiirougn all parts of the islands, exhibiting va- 
rious sports, aad spreadine moral pollution 
throu^ society. Respectable individuals from 
all classes were among the number. Each man 
might have one, two, or more wives. As those 
who wished to become members were supposed 
to be influenced by the sods, they mingled with 
the members in a state of apparent derangement, 
and after a trial of some aays, were admitted 
with many foolish ceremonies. When a person 
was admitted, he received a new name, by which 
he was known as an Areoi, accompanied by a 
commaad to murder his children. He was then 
ordered to seize the cloth worn by the chief wo- 
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man present, and thus become a member of tlie 
seventh or lowest class. When a member was 
advanced from a lower to a higher order, prayers 
and sacrifices were offer^iBd. A priest afterward, 
by a painful proce^, imprinted upon the mem- 
ber tniis advanced, ;the particular marks of his 
order. One of the nrincipal public amusements 
of the Areois, was aancing. Though the dance 
was a public amusement, the Areois appeared 
in very partial coverings, or dispensed with them 
altogether. Their bodies were painted with 
charcoal, and their faces stained with scarlet 
dye. In the dance they were led by the mana- 
gers, and their voices were aided by the flute 
and drum. They often danced during the whole 
night. Another exhibition was called Upaup^u 
In this the AreOis sat on the ground in a circle 
and recited a legend or song, in honour of the 
gods. They were led by one standing in the 
centre, and the song was accompanied by vio- 
lent and fantastic motions, till all were exhaust^ 
ed. Speeches were often delivered at their pub- 
lic meetings, in which their own priests were 
sometimes fearlessly ridiculed. They sometimes 
engaged in wrestling, but not in boxmg. Some 
days were spent in these amusements at one 
place, and the gods we^e supposed to preside. 

Great preparation was necessary, before the 
company cqu Id visit another place. Some weeks 
were spent in ceremonies as foolish as they were 
superstitious. J ust before setting out, small tem-f 
pies were erected upon their canoes, containing 
stones and feathers from the laige temples, sigr 
nifying the presence of the gods. A prayer wa9 
i^fiered just at setting off*. 
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' There were seven' clusseg among the Areots, 
differing in rank, and dUtin^ished by indelible 
marks upon tiietr bodies or limbs. The seventh 
or lowest class, took the most laborious part in 
all the amusements. Besides these regular 
classes, many followed them in the capacity of 
attendants, sharing their feasts and witnessing 
their amusements, though not governed by their 
laws. 

We have mentioned such amusements of the 
Areois, as bear the light of day. Others tan 
onljr be hinted at, as unfit for the eye or ear of 
delicacy. Invention was put upon the rack to 
discover forms of vice, fit rather for brutes than 
human beings. As among the ancient heathen^ 
so here, the ffods were the patrons of every spe- 
cies of moral pollution. At death, the Areois 
were supposed to go to the god Oro^ the founder 
of their socte^. Their heaven was not less 
suited to the nesh than. the Mahomedan para- 
dise. It was represented as a lovely country, 
aboundingin all tne delicacies of life, and abound- 
ing in handsome youth of both sexes. This 
heaven, however, was only for the higher classes 
who could pay the priests for.a|)assport to it. 

This society was in high repute with all the 
lovers of pleasure, though not often with the 
proprietors of land, since they suffered much 
from the allowed depredations of its members. 
They had every where spacious houses for their 
accommodation, and were entitled to the best 
entertainment wherever they came. 

The demoralizing influence of such an insti- 
tution, can be better imagined than described. 
It afforded the greatest facilities for every kind 
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of Tiee, sent tfaousiiids of infiuts fram the world 
as socm as born^ axid ganctiosed by drano ap- 
pointment all the Ticea of a moat licentious 
people. 



NaTigation of Uie Ulandenr- Variety of eanoet^Prapheciei retpect- 
ing canoet from a fbrei^ laniL:-FiiluD^.^-Soif Sports.— Affectini^ 
instance of death hj a shatlc. 

Thb inhabitanta of these islands are among 
the Terjr few people^ with whom it is a matter of 
small consequence ta have a boat upset or filled 
with water, when out upon the open sea. Being 
expert swimmers, and in a warm climate, with 
Tery little clothing, there Is no great inconveni- 
ence in jumping overboard in any ease of ne^ 
ces8tty$ and if a canoe is upset or filled with 
water, all who were in it get at one end, and by 
pressinff it down as k>w as possible, raise the 
other till nearly all the water runs out. By a 
little balinff, tne remainder is taken from the 
bottom, and the natives resuming their friaces, 
proceed on their voyage as thoupi nothing had 
pappened. The greatest dai^r in such cases 
is from sharks, in a case which occurred but a 
few years since, this danger is strikingly illus- 
trated. Thirty-two person^, including several 
chiefs, were passing trom one island to another 
in a large double canoe, when a severe tempest 
came on, and their canoes were torn asunder by 
the violence of the waves. Being unable to 
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k«ep their cMioes in one position long enoa^ im 
empty them of the water, the onl j resonrce of 
the natives was to construct a loose raft of the 
scattering spars and planks, on which they hoped 
to drift ashore. The'raffc proved insufficient to 
float the whole number, without sinking nearly 
a, foot under water. In this condition the na« 
tives were attacked by sharks. One after ano* 
ther became a prey, while the number of sharks 
seemed constantly increasing. Two or three 
persons only escaped, after the raft lightened of 
its burden fairly floated upon the surface of the 
sea. 

The canoes of the islanders are of yarious 
sizes, up to seventy feet in length, with a breaddi 
of three or four feet, and a depth of about two 
feet. The rank of a chief might be nearly as- 
certained from the size of his canoe, together 
with its ornaments and number of rowers. 
Among the war canoes of the natives, some 
were considered sacred. On these were erected 
small houses containing an idol in the shape of 
a large bird or hollow cylinder, ornamented with 
feathers. To this prayers were made and sacri- 
flees offered. 

The sinsle canoes of the natives are always 
constructed with an outrigger or plank at the 
sides, to prevent them from upsetting. The ab- 
sence of such an appendage, Ws always struck 
them as the greatest wonder of European vessels. 
Hence they could not believe one of their pro- 
phets, when he prophesied that a vaa ama ore^ 
or ou(riggerle$9 canoe^ would at some time visit 
their islands. He could only convince them of 
the possibility of such a thing, by taking a wooden 
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dish and making it fldat upon a pool, thus show* 
ing that a yesseT might be kept upright, without 
an outrigger. It is curious that such a predic- 
tion existed before any European vessel visited 
the islands, and when they were first visited by 
Cook and Wallis, it was thought to be clearly 
fulfilled. The name of the prophet was Maui, 
and as late a» when Mr. Ellis was at the islands^ 
a native would often exclaim, when looking at a 
ship, " Te vaa a Mam e! Te vaa ama ore^ Oh 
the conoe of Maui I the outriggerless canoe P^ 

Another somewhat similar prediction is spoken 
of, viz. that a vessel without ropes or cordage 
shall at some time visit them. As Mr. Ellis re- 
marks, the arrival of a steam boat might fully 
answer this prediction. 

Fishing constitutes an important part of the 
aquatic employments of the natives. Hooks 
were made of wood, shell, or bone. The most 
degrading use that could be made of the bones 
of an enemy, was to form fish-hooks from thenu 
A bloody war in Tahiti, originated in the decla- 
ration of a fisherman, that he had a fish-hook 
made from the bone of a chief slidn in a former 
war. Shell or bone hooks, were used without 
bait, and preferred even to steel ones, for some 
kinds of fish. Still the hooks brought from Ei^- 
gland were highly valued, and it is related that 
at one time, some of Ihe natives, thinking that 
they resembled the small roots of the bread fruit 
tree, concluded they were vegetables. When 
they received a parcel of nails sometime after, 
a part were carried to the temple, and deposited 
upon the altar, and a part planted, with the ex- 
pectation of getting a crop of fish-hooks. 
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^ In ifaeir lakes is a timorous fish that always 
3iimps^ out of wat«r when fiightened. The moae 
of taking these fish was singular. A number of 
rafts are placed at considerable distance from 
each other, so as to make a large circle. On 
the outside of each raft, is a kind of fence, made 
of light poles, four or fivie feet h%h. When the 
rafts are 'brought inward till wBj touch each 
other, making fiie circle verj smati, one or two 
persons proceed in a canoe to the centre, and 
with long white noles beat the water in all di- 
rections. The nsh springing out, attempt to 
leap oVer the rafts, but intercepted by the fence 
fall down upon the surface, ana are gathered up 
in great numbers. 

Among shell-fish, turtle are abundant and 
very fine. They were formerly considered sa- 
cred, and cooked in the temples. A part was 
offered to the gods, and part eaten by the priests 
and other sacred persons. 

Eels are kept as favourites, and fed till they 
attain an enormous size. A hole is dug in the 
ground two or three feet deep, and partially 
filled with water. An eel put in one of these, 
forms a hole in the side, and remains in it, ex- 
cept when fed. When called out by a shrill sort 
of whistle, the pet feeds with confidence from 
his master's hand. 

Here, a^ at the Sandwich Islands, swimming 
in the surf was a common amusement. Going 
out to a considerable distance from the shore, 
and resting upon a pointed board, they were 
carried on the summit of a wave, till just as it 
broke, they either fell back and let it pass over 
their heads, or, as was often the case, they wer^ 
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UMi upoD the beach. From fifty; to ti bnndred 
perAon$, of all ages and sexes,^ might be seen at 
once, sporting like so many porpoises, sometimes 
enveloped in the surf, and sometimes mounted 
upon the crest of the waves. Here also, ^ ^t 
the Sandwich Islands^, thefe is a frequent x^aose 
of alarm to those who sport in the «urf. In il- 
lustration of this remarky no description can be 
$p, pertinent, as the account given by Mr, Rich^ 
ard#) of lan incident which itocurred at Lahaina. 
Though It happened at the Sandwich Inlands, it 
Is e(|uall J descriptive of occurrences at any of 
^&e ^land« oC the Pacific. The account was 
published first in the Missionary Herald of 1828: 
**At nine o'clock in the morning of June 
14th, 1826, whilf sitting at my writing-desk, I 
heard a simultaneous scream from multitudes of 
people, Pfjtu i ka mono! Pau % ka mono I 
(Death by a shark! Death by a shark!) The 
beach was instantly lined by nundreds of per- 
sons, and a few of the most resolute threw a 
large canoe into the water, and alike regardless 
of uie shark, and the high rolling surf, sprang to 
the relief of their companion. It was too late. 
The shark had already seized his prey. The 
affecting sight was only a few rods from my 
door, and while I stood watching, a lar^e sun 
almost filled the canoe, and at the same instant 
a part of the mangled body was seen at the bow 
of the canoe, and the shark swimming towards 
it at her stern. When the swell had rolled by, 
the water was too shallow for the shark to swim. 
The remains, tlierefore, were taken into the 
canoe, and brought ashore. The water was so 
isttch stained by ths blood, that we discovered 
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a red tinge in all the foaming rollers, as they ap- 
proached the beach. 

^ The unhappy sufferer was an active lad about 
fourteen years old, who left my door only about 
half an hour previous to the ratal accident. I 
saw his mother in the extremity of her anguish, 
plunge into the water, and swimming towards 
the bloody spot, entirely forgetful of the power 
of her former god. As she followed the remains 
to the house, Mrs. Richards and myself accom- 
panied her, and endeavoured to assuage her 
grief. 

^^ The particulars I found on inquiry to be 
these. A great number of people, perhaps one 
hundred, were pUyins in tlie surf, whicn was 
higher than usual. Those who were nearest to 
the victim lieard him screach, and perceived him 
to strike with his ri^ht hand, and at the same in- 
stant saw a shark seize his arm. Then followed 
the cry which I heard, which echoed from one 
end of Lahaina to the other. All who were 
playing in the water made the utmost speed to 
the shore, and those who were standing on the 
beach saw the surf-board of the unhappy sufferer 
floating on the water, without any one to guide 
it. When the canoe reached the spot, they saw 
nothing but the blood, with which the water was 
stainea for a considerable distance, and by which 
they traced the remains whither they had been 
carried by the shark, or driven by the swell. 
The body was cut in two by the shark, just 
above the hips, and the lower parts, together 
with the right arm, were gone. 

**Many of the people connect this death with 
their old system of religion; for they have still 
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E superstitious venerAiion for Hm Bhuk^ «nd tlu# 
veneration is increased rather thaa diminished 
by such occurrences as these. 

*^ It is only about four months since a man 
was killed in the same manner at Waihee, oat 
the eastern part of this island. It is said, how- 
ever, that there are much fewer deaths by the 
shark than formerly. This perhaps may be ow- 
ing to their not being $o much fed by the people, 
and therefore do not freqiieat tHe shores so 
much." 
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Godi of ikeSMth flea Iilandfc— Orifin of tiie diflbmit ♦li i wfc-Ob* 
Jeets oTcr which thef were Mppoied to pretide^— Other spiriti,— > 
Tut and their imagei.—IdoU.—Templeiv~Prie*ti.— Offerings and 
Pxajen.— Human taerificet, with the nutde of offering^ them— Sor- 
eery and witchcraft— Ritet of loreeren.— Effects produced.— In- 
stance in the mMsion fiiiiiilT<-*Fear of loraeren amonc the nativetd— 
Onwles and dirinatioiu-^upentitian ct the mtiTes. 

The gods of the South Sea Islands are difTer- 
cntly described by almost eyery diflferent writer* 
It has been asserted by many, that one was con- 
sidered supreme, and that he was regarded as 
existine: in three persons. Both is denied by 
Mr. Ellisy though ne often speaks of one as su- 
perior to the others. The natives had no idea 
of superior beings as possessed of hi^ moral 
perfections. They supposed that the highest 
gods originated from chaos or darkness* The 
lesser gods, as well as most other things, were 
supposed to be created by the gods wlio originat- 
ed m darkness. According to the piiests of 
Tahiti, there were four mde and twp female 
deities of the highest rank. Didereut islands 
jiad different gods and different traditions. Ac- 
CQrding to one account, Taaroa created the firsjt 
order of the gods, ten in number, one being the 
god of peace, one the god of war, &c. A second 
class inferior to these, were heralds between the 
gods and men. There were others still below 
^em. Between the gods of the people gene- 
rally, and those of paH;icular ];>laces, was an in- 
terpQ|c^iate class, of which little is clearly known. 
Ther<^ were also ^s of the ocean, as well as 
thoKs who presided oyer each occupation upon 
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land. Each fftmily of any consequence, had it^ 
particular god or idol. The number in each of 
the above classes was great All were more ob* 
jects of fear than any thing else. Some were 
worshipped under the form of a bird, others were 
supposed to employ sharks as agents, and hence 
these fish were sacred. It was said too, that 
sharks always knew the priests, and would come 
or retire at their bidding. Besides the gods, 
the natives supposed various spirits were almost 
every where around them. All extraordinary 
natural aippearances^ as the shooting star, the 
roar of the ocean, &c. were regarded sA the ope- 
rations of these spirits. An eclipse of the moon 
was supposed to be caused by tne influence of 
an evil spirit labouring to destroy it. Prayers 
were offered in the temples for its release. 

Spirits supposed to reside in the world of 
darkness, were invoked by sorcerers and wiz- 
zards. They were regarded as a sort of demons, 
and probably were thought to be departed spirits 
of distinguished and cruel warriors. Each of 
these fn, if celebrated, had an image, through 
which its powers was exerted. They were con- 
sidered so irritable and cruel, that their images 
were kept in hi^h places of the temples, to keep 
them from continually destroying men. Their 
images were very carefully kept and exhibited 
vidth the other gods. 

The idols of the natives were either rude 
images of wood, or unshapen blocks, covered 
either with cloth or net-work of braided cocoa- 
nut husks, and ornamented with red feathers. 

Some were six or eight feet long, others only 
as many inches. Those representing spirits, 
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w«re €«II#d tU$$ others for oatioiud or familf 
^[ods, too3. These imagies were supposed to be 
powerful, oaly when at certain seasons the ^ods 
entered. The red feathers that had been either 
put in the hollow images;, or attached to the out- 
side of oth^^, were supposed to have the same 
powers as tiie images themselves, and by coo- 
necting them with new images, new Idols were 
conseci;ated. Feathers were sometimes taken 
from the images, and kept in bamboo canes; if 
prosperity followed, the owners would erect an 
altar to tne god froni whose image the feathers 
were taken. 

Temples were either for the naftion, for parti- 
cular places, or for families. The national tem- 
ples were large uncovered stone enclosures, con- 
taining maraea^ or burying-places, altars, dor- 
mitories, or apartments where the gpds were 
kept, and the houses of the priests. The form 
was square or oblong — in some cases two sides 
had hiffii stone wails, tiie front a low fence, and 
tiie side (^posite an immense stone pyramid. 
One of the pyramids seen by Captain Wilsoa 
was 270 feet long, 94 wide at the base^ and 50 
feet high. A fi^t of steps led to its summit, 
which was but six fe^et wiue. Tall shady trees 
were left around these enclosures, and with tho 
birds that visited them, were regarded as in sopie 
measure sacred. 

The oriests of the national temples were a dis- 
tinct Class, and their office hereditary. The 
head of a family was also its priest, and the king 
sometimes called priest of the. nation. He was 
then considered as personating the god, and 
sometime received prayers and oflbrings. Ons 
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tlass of priests officiated in all the prftyeifs and 
offerings at the maraes. All the pnests had full 
employment, as the^r were not only ministers olT 
the gods, but physicians also. 

The worship of the natives consisted of prayerd' 
and sacrifices to their gods. Their prayers were 
sometimes very long ami full of repetitions. The 
petitioner knelt or sat cross-ieggea with his back 
against a column a few yards before the idol. 
Their prayers were in a shrill chanting tone and 
often very boisterous. 

Their offerings were almost every kind of ea- 
table or manufacture — ^things most valuable for 
common purposes. The sacrifice was called 
Taraekarc^ or disentanglement from guilt Ani- 
mals were offered in part or entire, fruits and 
other eatables g^enerally dressed. Part of the 
offerings were laid upon the altars and part usu- 
ally made a banquet for the priests and other 
sacred persons. 

The offerings put upon the altars remained till 
their decay. But fruits and animals were not 
the only things sacrificed. Human victims were 
offered in seasons of war at national festivals, 
and the erection of temples. Buildings for their 
gods were sometimes founded on the bodies of 
men, one being put under each pillar, which sup- 
ported the roof. The victims were usually cap- 
tives taken in war or those who had highly of- 
fended the chiefs or priests. But when an in- . 
dividual had been taken from a family or district, 
it was more likely that afterward selection would 
be made from the same family or district Hence 
when it was known that victims were wanted, such 
families, or the inhabitants of even a whole district^ 
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Sometimes fled, and concealed theihselveg in (fff*^ 
verns till the danger was over. The victim wa» 
generally taken unawares, and despatched with a 
stone or club. He was then carried in a long^ 
basket to the temple, where the priest on dedi- 
catitig his body to the idol ^, took out an eye and 
presented it on a plantain leaf to the kingV 
mouth as though he would eat it. A priest or 
attendant finally received the eye. After various 
ceremonies the body was placed upon the 
branches of a tree, and after remaining some 
tune the bones were buried under the pavement 
of the Marae. 

Sorcery and witchcraft werepractised by many 
of the natives^ The spirits, invoked by sorce- 
Feps, were not only supposed to inhabit the skulls 
of departed warriors, out also to frequent the 
shells taken from the sea shore* The singing 
noise heard when the valve of the shell is ap- 

Slied to the ear, was thought to- proceed from the 
emon it contained ^ 

Various ceremonies were performed by sorce- 
rers, when offended or engaged to avenge those 
who employed them. Curses in the name of the 
gods wei^e pronounced upon the individual to be 
destroyed. Prayers^ offerings, and mysterious 
rites, were employed. If a lock of hair, or a por- 
tion of spittle^ or a morsel of food belonging to 
the victim could be obtained, the sorcerer was 
sure of his object. When? any thing of this kind 
was obtained, it was taken by the sorcerer to the 
marae^ and various incantations performed to 
call in the evil spirit When this was done, the* 
demon was supposed to possess the person to 
whom the article belonged. If it was an article 
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of food, the tcM-cerer put it in a iMisket belonging 
to his victim, and if it were eaten, death was ex« 
pec ted to fol lo w« That it often did follow, is cer^ 
tain. On one occasion, two native boys belonging 
to Mr. Nott,ene of the missionaries, were threat*- 
ened with the visitation of evil spirits by a sdr- 
cei'er, and soon after sickened and died. His 
iippearance just before his death is thus.de-- 
scribed by the missionaries. ** The youth waa 
lying on the ground, writhing in anguish, foam» 
ing at the mouthy his countenance distorted, and 
his eyes seemingly ready to start from his head. 
His friends standing round, fully believed that 
these were the effects of the malignant demon.'' 
Other similar cases were equally well attested^ 
All the natives stood in the greatest fear of sor- 
cerers, and fullj^ believed they could command 
the service of evil spirits at pleasure. Whether 
they were really in league with the powers of 
darkness, we^(r not pretend to say. The feac 
produced by the superstition of the natives, and 
the poison sometimes used by the sorcerers, will 
certainly account for much that was ascribed to 
evil spirits. Let any person firmly believe that 
he is really put in the power of an evil spirit by 
an enemy, and serious consequences will inevi- 
tably follow. 

It is worthy of remark, that the worst sorce- 
rers could never injure an European, though 
they were often threatened. The natives have 
accounted for this by saying that the British were 
not in the power of their gods. 

Communications from the gods were sought 
through the medium of oracles, dreams and di- 
vniation» No important enterprise was under- 
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taken without consulting superior beings. The 
. priests when giving the response of the oracle, 
appeared violently convulsed, and were supposed 
to be under the immediate influence oi some 
god. If the answer was unfavourable, any pro- 
posed scheme was given up. Sometimes the priest 
slept near an idol expecting a dream, and some- 
times the answer was expected from a bird whose 
resort was near the temple. Divination was 
practised bj inspecting the sacrifices or cutting 
a cocoanut in a. peculiar manner. In this way 
the priests pretended to foretell future events. 

Perhaps no people have ever suffered more 
from superstitii^usiear than the South Sea Island^ 
ers. A large nikmber of gods were objects of 
constant fear, and worshipped principally to keep 
them from doing harm. In their imaginations 
spirits, aften a most malignant kind, dwelt in 
tne deep, stalked about the earth in great 
numbers, and swarmed the serial regions. Life 
and death were supposjed to be in the hands of 
sorcerers and priests, and even the souls of the 
dead sent by them to po or the world of night to 
be tormented at will. Hence religious services 
were connected with every important act of their 
lives. When they ate, or tilled the ground, or 
fished; at child-birth, marria^, or interment of 
the dead, religious ceremonies were carefully 
performed.* Here we cannot but reflect that to 
them the «^ burden" of Christ must indeed be 
" light ^» 

• But notwithstanding all this, they unceremoirioua. 
ly banished or destroyed their idols, when the p payers 
offered to them proved unaviulin^. 
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doTemment of the Soatii Sea l8landt.r>Sing;uUir Castom in rtguxA t9 
tbit Kingf*! lon^— Saeredaew of the Kiii|^ and Queen.— Manner i» 
which they trareHed^r-Names given to the kinic*t house, &e.*«-Hdrriiil 
Ctt>tom.—R«atinsw— Arbitrary Power of the King and Chieft<~Comi' 
mon PeopIe.^CannabaIism<-Tniditu]n coneeming the Itknd Tm» 
huacmanii. ■ 

In order to convey some geieral Idea of th«f= 
former state of society in these islaads, a brief* 
account of their form of government must be ^venw 
The kin^ was supreme and his power hereditair^ 
descending to a son or daug|hter. Otu was tne 
general tiUe for kin^, but as soon as a son was 
bom, the reigning king was ealled Pamqre* In 
other wotds, the son of a kiitg was kmg as soon 
as bom. His father was first to do hkn homage 
hj saluting his feet A h^rdld was sent round 
with the young Qovereig|n's baiuier, proclaiming 
his name in every district Henceforth the vd^ 
iiuit monarch had a splendid train of attendants 
wherever he went His father continued to trans'^ 
act all the business of the king, as regent, but 
every act was performed in the son's name. AH 
the insignia of royal authority were transferred 
to him^ with all the homage before rendered t<^ 
the father. A similar custom prevailed among 
the higher chiefs^ As the king and queen were 
supposed to be descended from th<K gods^ everv 
thing belonging to them was considered sacretC 
even to the ground upon %fiich they accidentally^ 
trod. The sottnds composing their names could 
Hot be enipldyed for common purposes. No iu- 
dividual, except their attendants, was allowed tor 
touch |heir persons, and if in any case they en- 
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tered a dwelling, not. their own, it was hence- 
fortii sacred, and could not be even entered by 
common people. They alwajs appeared in pub- 
lic upon men'sj[shoulder8, their feet hanging down 
upon the breast of the bearer. Several bearers 
attended them on journeys for the sake of chan^, 
and could proceed five or six miles an hour with 
Ihcir royal burdens. When their majesties 
wished to change bearers, they never alighted, 
bi^t vaulted over the head of one to the shoulders 
of another. Their bearers were exempt from 
every other duty, and held a rank next the bearers 
of the gods. It is worthv of remark, that the 
king was not onl^ called the son of Oro at his 
coronation, but his actions were described as 
the actions of the gods. His houses were called 
cloiuia of heaven^ his canoe the rainbotv, his voice 
thunder^ the torches in his habitation, lightning. 

Another horrid consequence of the supposed 
sacredness of the royal family, was, that when« 
ever the king or queen had children by any of 
the common people, such offspring, unless the 
existing inequality were removed by many cere^ 
monies, was invariably destroyed to previent the 
contamination of the royal family. 

Next the king's family were the raatiras, or 
proprietors of land. Some had only small farms, 
and depended upon those who held extensive dis- 
tricts. As the king had the power even of life 
and death throughout his dominions, so those 
chiefs were no less absolute in their districts . 
There was in fact no such thing as the right of 
private property. The king and chiefs could 
seize any article in the possession of an inferior 
without the least renunciation, 
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The common people, including slaves, servants^ 
and sometimes fishermen and artists, were the 
lowest class. Slaves were only tiiose taken ini 
war and presented by one chief to another. The 
common people, were generally less numerous 
than the raatiras taken m all their classes. 

It has sometimes been a question whether can- 
nabalism existed in the South Sea Islands. That 
human flesh was sometimes eaten is an unques- 
tionable fact It was generally supposed by the 
natives that the spirits of the dead were eaten by 
demons, and that their gods approaching in thie 
bodies of birds fed upon human sacrifices. ^ Man 
eater" was a name often ^ven to their )»incipai 
deities. In connexion with such belief, it seems 
not at all strange that the priests sometimes ate 
parts of the human sacrifices. 

The Marquesans and inhabitants of the Palliser 
or Pearl Islands, are known to be cannibals. In 
an instance, but a few years since, a captive fe- 
male in one of these islands, upon b^ing some- 
thing to eat, was fed from her own father's body. 
In the Harvey Islands, a short distance west of 
the society's group, the bodies of prisoners or 
enemies slain in war, were often eaten. The New 
Zealanders ate the bodies of warriors to acquire 
their cour^^. In the Harvey and Marquesas 
Islands, famine oft^n led to this unnatural prac- 
tice. As late as 1825 it was said of some of 
these islands, that members of the same family 
were not safe in time of extreme famine. Hus- 
bands have been known to prey upon their wives, 
and parents upon their shiidren. 

There is a tradition that in the little island of 
Tabuacmanu, between Eimeo and Huahine, hu- 
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' nan flesh was sought as a dainty. At one time 
it is said that a fleshy man who visited this island 
was seldom afterward heard of. The common 
report was that sharks devoured those who were 
missing, but it afterward appeared, that the ser- 
vants of the kine murdered them, and roasting 
their bodies in plantain leaves as they would fish, 
carried them to the royal table. The wife of the 
king at length overheard him conversing with his 
servants am>ut murdenng her brother for this 
«ame purpose. A conspiracy was formed and 
the king himsdf put to death. 

It does not seem, however, that cannabalism 
was at all general any where. 
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FonMtioB of the London JiGaiioMry fiodetf •— MiMmunfet •deeled 
•nd aent to the South Sea Iilandi.— AiriTid at TahitLr-CondQct and 
appearance of the natives.'-Captain Wilson becomes tairo of the 
high priest.— Matarai ceded to the Misnonaries.— Their aettlemtet— 
Fkesent to the King and Ctoeen.— Kindness of the nathres. 

The missioiis upon whose hUtorj we now 
enter, haye been ocmdttcted by the London Mis- 
ntmarj Society. This Society was formed in 
1795, and embraoing Christians of several de- ^ 
nominations, though generally dissenters from ^ 
the established church. The South SeiEi Islands 
were selected as the field of their earliest exer- 
tions. In 1796, they sent out a mission consist- 
ing of six married men, with their wives and 
three children, besides about twenty single men. 
Four, viz. Messrs. Eyre, Cover, Jefferson, aijd 
Lewis, were ordained ministers, the rest me- 
chanics of various kinds. Very flattering ac- 
counts of the South Sea Islanders had. been given 
in speeches before the society, so that expecta- 
tions of immediate success were generally en- 
tertained by its friends, and many believed that 
the conversion of whole islands would follow 
the first settlement of missionaries. 

They sailed from Portsmouth, England, in the 
ship Duff, Captain Wilson, and arrived at Ta- 
hiti, (formerly Otaheite,) in March, 1797, on 
Sabbath mornmg. The ship was soon surround- 
ed by as many as seventy canoes, many of which 
were double, and carried twenty persons. In 
spite of the efforts to keep the natives from 
crowding on board, tliere were soon not less than 
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a hundred dbmcing and c&pcsring about the deck 
like BO many frantic persons, crying, '< <oio, 
afoio,"* and using a few broken English sentences. 

Thej had no weapons of any kiiid, and when 
some of the great guns were taken front the hold 
to keep them in awe, they cheerfully assisted to 
put them on the carriages. The missionaries 
and ship's crew were ra&r unfavourably disap- 
pointed in ihe appearance of the people. Their 
wild and disorderly behaviour, Ihe strong smell 
of coeoaaut oil, together with the- tricks of Ihe. 
Areois, were unexpected and disagreeable. But 
their kindness and cheerful appearance, soon re- 
moved the prejudice first conceived. 

The natives were surprised that their visiters 
would not trade; nor could they comprehend the 
explanation that it was Sablmth day. After 
most of them had left the ship, divine service 
was performed in presence or those who re- 
mained. During sermon and prayer,, they were 
quiet and apparently tiioughtful, but when sing- 
ing commenced, they seemed quite enchanted, 
ind could hardly bej^ept from talking and laugh- 
ng aloud. 

About thirty of the natives remained on board 
during the night, and were entirely peaceable. 
The next morning, Captain Wilson consented 
to be the^oto of Haamanenmane, the high priest 
of Tahiti, and £iineo. They exchanged names, 
and the priest made presents, obtaining at the 
same time from Captain Wilson promise of others 
in return. \ 

• This word Bignifies friend or companiori. Each 
native of any consequence, wished immediately to be 
treated as a particular friend, by some on« of the 
strangfers, . . 
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Many of the nativea seemed delighted that 
foreigners had come to settle amongst them, and 
Haamanemane, affirming that they had no ^ods 
but from him, acknowledged that the Bntish 
God was the best, and said ne would request the 
kins to worship him, and order the oeople to 
do me same. This old priest brought nve of his 
wives on board, not one of whom was more than 
fifteen years old. He offered the captain his 
choice amongst them, and was quite surprised 
that the offer was refused. When told that a 
man lought to have only one wife, and the rea- 
sons for it, he seemed not at all pleased, but his 
wives highly approved the Beritani^ (British) 
custom, calling it maitai, maitaij very good. 
By means of Peter, a Swede, who had been long 
enough on the island to speak the language, the 
natives were informed, that the missionaries had 
come there to do them good, and would remain, 
if they could have a piece of land stocked wilh 
bread fruit and cocoanut trees, large enough for 
a house and garden. The king, queen and 
principal chiefs, ceded to them in a formal man- 
ner, MatavAi, a district in the northern part of 
the island. 

After the missioiiaries landed, lar^e parties 
of the natives were continually wishing to see 
the European women and children, tiie first they 
had ever seen. A large house, 180 feet long 
and 48 wide, had been built there for Captain 
Bligh, who visited the island sometime before. 
Though it was little more than a skeleton, it was 
a very acceptable present to the missionaries, 
who fitted it up as soon as possible, and removed 
thither with their families and fumiture. Part 

^he house was appropriated as a place of wor- 
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ship. More than twenty of the missionaries, 
including five married men, settled here, the 
others being destined for the Friendly Islands. 
During the stay of the vessel, Captain Wilson 
presented to Otu the young king and his wife, 
each a splendid dress. 

The common people were struck with admi- 
nition and astonishment at the splendour of the 
oew dresses, an^d the queen seemed almost en- 
chanted by her own appearance, but Otu thought 
a knife^ axe, or musket, would be much more 
ta the purpose. Before Captain Wilson left the 
island, Pomare, the reienins king, and his .(|ueeQ 
Idia, came from Tiarabji we smaller peninsula 
of the island. They were pleased witn th^ set- 
tlement of the missionaries, and joined the other 
natives, in supplying them with food and crther 
accommodations. 
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GapUia Wibon nib for the Friendly Islands, and establishes sereral 
Missionaries.— The Cuckoo Clock.— Apottacy mS Veeson^-VaxiMU 
troubles^ War anumg: the natxTes. 

After seeinig the missionaries established at 
Tahiti, Captain Wilson resolved to sail with 
those who renuuned for the Friendly Islands. 
But previous to his departure, he went to Eimeo, 
and spent some days, wishing to see how the 
natives would treat the missionaries in his ^ 
sence. Returning in a few days and finding 
them all pleasanSy situated, he sailed for Ton- 
gataboo, and reached this island in April. As 
the vessel approached the shore, the natives 
crowded rouna it in canoes, bringing hogs, bread 
fruit, cocoanuts, yams, spears, and dubs, which 
they wished to exchange for articles of Euro- 
pean manufacture. Bcmi Captain Wilson and 
the missionaries were ignorant of the language of 
the natives. They were consequently much 
embarrassed in attempting to make any arrange- 
ments for establishing a mission family. Two 
Europeans, however, soon made their appear" 
ance; and although their appearance was very 
suspicious, yet their aid as interpreters was tAh 
solutely necessarv. Their names were Ambler 
and Connelly, in order to interest the natives 
in the missionaries. Captain Wilson informed 
diem that these men could teach them to make 
such things as they admired on board the sbip» 
as chairs, tables, looking-glasses, &c. The na- 
tives were delighted wiui this intelligence, and 
a chief named Moomooe, promised that the mis- 
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i^ionaries should live in a house near his own- 
that tiiey should have plenty of land, and be se- 
cure in their persons and property. Nine per- 
sons were put on shore, viz. Messrs. D. Bowell, 
John Buchanan, J. Cooper, S. Gaulton, J. Har- 
per, S. Kelso, Wm. Shelly, J. Wilkinson, and 
George Veeson.* 

They were treated wkh great kindness, and 
received many presents of food, as well as buo- 
dies of cloth^ made from the bark of trees. 
Among the presents made in return, was a 
cuckoo clocks This article excited much cu- 
riosity. When the bird came out, crying 
** Cuckoo, cuckoo," they were almost enrap> 
tured, and for a long time ^zed in astonisn- 
ment It was soon reported over the island 
that the missionaries hmwooi what could speak. 
The clock was finally presented to Duatonga, 
the second chief in the island. He carried it 
home, and h^BS <^^™us to see the inside, took 
it to pieces. Finding himself unable ijo put it 
togetner again, he carried it to the missionaries, 
who succeeded no better than himself. The na- 
tives now bc^an to ridicule them, and concluded 
they themselves knew as much as these *^ men 
of the 9kv;" an appellation given to tiiose who 
came to them in snips; because the ship when 
first seen in the distant horizon, seemed coming 
out of the sky* 

The quiet of the missiotfaries was very much 
disturb^ by Ambler and other foreigners, who 

* Hie two femainini^ missionaries went to the Mar- 
quesas Islands. Only one^ howercr, remained there, 
and he only for a few months. Kothing wa» accom- 
plished. 
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were left on the island about a month after their 
arrival. These abandoned men were constant- 
ly begging various articles, and when refused, 
^ made several eftorts to injure the missionaries. 
On one occasion,. an attempt wad made to pHnx- 
der all their property. As the chiefs became 
concerned for their safety, it wds judged best 
that they should separate and live with different 
chiefs. 

Among the foreigners on the island was Wil^ 
liam Beak, an industrious and tolerably respec- 
table man. As he was a blacksmith, the mis« 
sionaries allowed him to take their set of tools^ 
and establish a shop. The natives finding they 
could vet the smallest pieces of iron made inro 
useful instruments, flocked to him from every 
quarter. They often insisted upon having a va- 
luable article, whose use they did not fuHy un- 
derstand, beat into some instrument for which a 
bit of old iron would have answered equally well. 
The missionaries were informed by Beak that 
Ambler, vifith some of his associates, had de- 
signed to seize upon their iron and tools, to 
make themselves a small vessel, and sail to ano- 
tiier island^ if they were not pleased at Tonga- 
taboo. But as Beak refused to join in this wicked 
scheme, it was abandoned before the missiona- 
ries had any knowledge of its conception. 

Soon after the departure of Captain Wilson, 
the missionaries had heard that one of their 
number, Yeeson, was living with a native wo- 
man. When charged with the fact, he denied 
it But not a week had elapsed before he ac- 
knowledged Ills criminality, tnough still denying 
that the charge was true before. As he now 
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iasiated upon iiiarr)4iiff the j&mig woman, vaA 
as there «eemed no o£er remedy, hU brethren 
finally consented. The day was fixed for the 
marriage, and Mr. Kelso ap|)ointed to perform 
the ceremony. The time arnved, and tne con- 
sent of the young woman's friends being di>tain* 
ed^ Mr. Kelso was proceeding with the marriage 
service, when riie barst into tears, refuang to 
take the proposed obli^tions; sayine that no snf* 
ficient attachment existed between her and Vee- 
son. She declared harself entirely infl«enced 
hr the threats of bis chief and her own parents. 
The apostate Veeson, thus frustrated in bis de- 
signs, was not bumbled. He became more and 
more hardened, and in fbe end gave up af I pre- 
tensions to religion* His brethren made seTeral 
ineffectttid attmpts to restore him^ but were 
finally bbliged to cut him off from their society** 
As the missionaries had not learned the lan- 
guage of the natives, they could qnly employ 
themselves in study and such occupi^ons as 
were necessary to their comfortable subsistence. 
Most of them practised trades for themselves 
and the natives. They were fre^jjiiently in ra* 
ther trying circumsfances. Several attempts 
were made to rob them, and in two or three in* 
stances their bouses were entered, and consi- 
derable property taken. At one time the lower 
cMefs asKea leave of the kins, Dugonaboola, to 
cut them all off, and secure their property. But 
a friendly chief, Cowmawie, his fatiier Atta,and 
a woman of high rank, interjposed to prevent th(& 

* For a striking account of his ffOft98»va iniqmty, 
see Appendix A. 
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execation of this honible desi^. Many re^ 
quests were made that the missionaries should 
stop praying. When an old female chief died, 
her death was charged upon them as a conse- 
quence of their prayers, though she had for a 
long time been very infirm. Thej were finally 
allowed to continue the practice, thou^ often 
disturbed in their devotions bj the noiaj cere^ 
monies of the natives. 

But the sli^t difficulties just mentioned, were 
soon followed bj those of a much more sericms 
kind. About a year after the establishment of 
the misBionaries, the Idng Dujgonagaboola waa 
murdered in his sleep by Loogaialla, and Newer, 
his cousins. This was supposed to be in con* 
sequence of the dyine request of their father, a 
rival of the king. All of Dugonagaboola's fol- 
lowers were at once in arms. Atta, a conside- 
rable chief, who had been for a lon^ time near 
the gates of death, arose, and sending for Mr. 
Shelly, requested him, with the other missiona- 
ries, to take their arms and accompany him to 
the districts of Mooa, in quest of toe conspira- 
tot*s. As this request was refused, he declared 
he could no. longer protect any one, and the 
missionaries soon saw that all subordination was 
broken up, and they left to the mercy of lawless 
savages. Several days were passed m a state of 
commotion, while various outrages were perp^ 
trated by the difterent parties. Atta had the 
body of Loogalaila's father taken up, and fixed 
upon ^ tree, as the ^atest insult that could be 
offered him. A prisoner taken by one of the 
^rties was cut m pieces and devoured raw. 
Some of the houses belonging to the missiona- 
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ries, were entirely plundered of every thing 
valued by the natives^ and their books wantonly 
torn in pieced. 

At length they were under the necessi^ of 
joining Atta at the head of the people of the 
district Aheefo, as his enemies had determined 
to lay waste all that port of ike island where 
tiiey receded. The hostile parties soon met, and 
Loogalalla at ^e head of the rebels was beaten, 
and many of his party slain. During the com* 
bat) the missionaries saw an oM man roasting 
the dead body of an enemy^ designing to eat it. 
Near tiie same place, they saw women diprang 
their hands in the blood or the slain, and licKing 
tiiem in savage triumph. The Aheefonians 
were delighted to see the missionariea assisting 
tiiem in the war, supposing that their fire-arms 
would be used with great success. At first they 
were even honoured in the same way as the na* 
tive gods upon every sli^t success. A little 
dog which accompanied one of them, was also 
presented with aoundanee of their intoxicating 
Yawa,' as an acknQwled|;m^t (rf* his assistance* 
But as soon as the natives saw that the mis- 
fiionafies took no active part in tiie battle, they 
were as much ehra^ as they had been pleased^ 
so that these inactive allies were obiij|;ed to es* 
ca]>e for their lives. After ascerisdnhig that 
their houses had been plundered, they fled to a 
retired part of the island, called £eleegoo. They 
finally returned to the inhabited part of the 
island, and spent the night with i professed 
friend, thou^, as they afterwards leanied, a 
man who seriously thought of murdering them 
alL 
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Thftl Grnk m a d M MoMeal thenuelTct again^DiseoTwed on the Sab- 
batlb— ProieeMd bf FadafiuiocMiv^PeMe imored^Ca pleii ic civ* 

ArrsRWianqiiiet nidit the ais8ionarie» retnroH 
ed in^tbe moniing to E^eMjpo and taljuii^ ^ 
ijL the wood, remmiied tut te^runds aoon uadif- 
turbed. Beik, the Uftcksmitii, wes B(xt in theb 
wsBjfnjf but near noon they heacd some penMm 
call out lug namie as though he were just tt hnniL 
A number of natiTes came runniiig um one ^ 
them leading Mr. KddN^'s djog. The missionariea 
were informed that the AheemniaAa wei^a beaiteBf 
and that Attaand mloiy other friendly cbiefa wer^ 
Oahu In c<Mnpliauoe witii a requeat sent by a 
chief named Maffee, the miaaionariea joined 
those who were iNisauig^ and nroceeded to meet 
him at ft place which he named. While passing 
on they came up with a party of armed men 
who entireiy stripped ilimki of &dr clothes and 
sererellr tlireatened m^e who was not so well 
dressed as the others. Fortnnfttely for them- 
selves, they had provided native gannotts, and 
arrajred in these, they pnooeeded to a i^ace de- 
fended on one side by a thick wood and on the 
other by high rocks^ They had lost in tbdr 
t\At almost every small article, and am<mg 
omers tilieir Bible. In these tiircumstances, their 
trust was in God alone, and his kind providence 
flieir only hope for the fdtuhe. 

A c|muitity lof fresh water was found amon^ 
the nodes, ind some bread fruit and bananas 
were procured of a party who were passing at m 
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dwtaiice, Those who met these persons passing 
by, were infortned that ihrce of their brethren, 
Messrs. Bowell, Harper and Gaulton, together 
with Buchanan^ an American, had been murdered 
at Ardeo the preceding day. As night came on 
accompanied oj a fall of rain, thej all sheltered 
themselves as well as possible in a small cave. 
The next day being the Sabbath, they spent in 
prayer and conference upon passages of Scrip- 
ture suited to their circumstances. Just as tiiey 
finished the uftemoon exercise, a man presented 
himself with a club and spear in his hand. At 
first he balanced the spear and seemed inclined 
to throw it, but seeing the number of persons, he 
hesitated. When addressed, he prietended to 
have been sept by a friendly chief to seek for 
the missionaries, and chiding them in a mild 
manner for remaining liiere to starve, he desired 
them to wait till he could run for a bundle 
of cloth which he had left in the Wood, pro- 
mising to conduct them to a place of safetj^. He 
returned, and proposed leavmg them again for 
a short time, but his manner being very suspi- 
cious, they feared he was brindtig a party of ene- 
mies upon them, and took advantage of his ab- 
sence to escape. Taking a path that led toward 
the sea, they escaped to a place called Aheifa, 
where a friendly native entertained them for the 
n^t. During several succeeding days, the mis- 
sionaries were partially protected by diiferent 
chiefs, though often in the power of those who 
seriously meditated their death. They at length 
came in the power of Fackafanooa, a chief who 
professed to be very friendly, but actuated doubt- 
less by selfish motif es. Attended bysom«of 
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hb men tliej jirQceeded to Ardeot wheie they 
found the bodies of their murdered brethren, still 
lying in the street exposed to the insults of all 
who passed by. With the assistance of some 
frieualy natives, they succeeded in covering die 
dead bodies with earth as the only funeral ser- 
vice practicable. The houses which they inha- 
bitedt as weU as their gardens, were found a per« 
feet desolation. 

Peace being restored by the triumph of Loo- 
^alla, the murderer of th^ king, the missicma- 
nes assumed their occupations, under the pro- 
tection of Fackafanooa. Many articles taken bj 
the natives were restored; of which the most va-< 
luedwasthe Bible. With much difficulty the 
blacksmith's shop was again furnished with a pair 
of bellows, and work commenced. Beak, the 
smith, had abundance of work, but the natives 
were so unfair in iheir dealings, and so little 
disposed to pay for work, that many difficulties 
ensued* Articles thatliad been stolen from the 
missionaries, were bro;ught with unblushing ef- 
froi^tery to the shop, to oe wrought into various 
instruments; and yet those who brought them 
were unwilling to pay half as much for the work 
aiB they had before, when the old iron furnished 
for similar purposes had been procured at consi- 
derable expense; so insensible were they to the 
most obvious of moral, obligations. On one oc- 
casion, a quarrel having occurred between Beak 
and some of the natives, Fackafanooa assembled 
about fifty men, and ordered all the missionaries 
t9 come out of their dwelling:. Each of them 
were then seized by two or three natives, and 
held without the gate. Here they found them- 
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»e)v^ fUfifMided bj arn^ mea, aid expected 
evenr moment to be murdeFed* The chief seemed 
canfused, and finally consented that two of tiiera 
should go to Aheefo, where some of thnr nnmber 
had already ^ne, while one of them^ wkh Beak^ 
should remain with him. Those who went io 
AheeCo, soon learned that Fackafanooas had re- 
odived orders to put them all to death, before 
the diffieulty |iist mentioned oecurred. Their 
prayers were said to bathe cause of Loogalalla's 
rebeUioQ aild all die consequent trouUes. The 
missionafies were now obli^ to kold their meet- 
ix|gs for pmyer entirely in secret A few evem- 
inss after tte departareof his brethren to Aheefb, 
M&. Wi&inson, who retnained with Fackafa- 
nooa, overheard a conTeraation between him 
and othei«9 in whidi it was proposed td tnfliet 
v^n Mr. W« an inhuman torture, often prac- 
t&ed upon prisoners of war, by beatmg a ji^ed 
piece of oocoanut shell into the crown ofthe 
nead. This was supposed to be in consequence 
of a difficulty whicn occurred a short time be« 
fore. As the companions of Fackafanooai^reed 
to the proposal, Mr. W. spent the night in ex- 
pectation of being dragged to torture in the 
mormni^. It afterwards appeared probal^e, that 
the desi^ was only to friaiten him, and perhaps 
induce him to leaye tiie jpuice. Soon after this, 
the chief sent for Mr. Wilkinson to shave him, 
and in his absence from thdir dwelling. Beak 
was severely cudgelled by three cooks belonging 
to Fackafanooa's establishment As he fled, 
Mr. Wilkinson was sent after him, under the 
conduct of a native. This native was joined by 
others, and after Beak was overtaken, both were 
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Stripped of their elothing, and gerv^relj beaten. 
After this the chief seized ail their propertr^ 
merely because thej refused to give him a shark- 
iiook which had been promised to another person. 

Things continued in this unpleasant state for 
several months. The missionaries felt no secu- 
ritj for their property or even for their lives* 
They were becoming destitute of elothing, and 
often found it difficult to procure food. Al- 
though industrious in Uioir several occupations, 
i&ev seemed unable tor effect any thing for ^e 
real benefit of the natives. There appeared lit- 
tle hope of usefulness in attempting to give reli- 
gious instruction. They heara too, that Loo- 
galalia had determined to murder some of their 
number, and if any should escapef they had rea- 
son to expect all the horrors of a famine, as a 
atorm had laid the whole country waste. Some 
of them began to think of goine to New Soutk 
Wales in a small boat wihch %ey nad constructed. 
But as it was more than 1000 miles, it seemed 
upon the whole, too hazardous a voyage, even 
in prospect of death from the hands of the na- 
tives, should they remain^ 

In the latter part of January, 1800, the rejport 
of two guns was heard in the bay where ships 
usually approached the idand. This was in tne 
evening. The night was spent by the missiona- 
ries in a state of suspense, enlivened, however, 
by hope. The next day they put off in their 
small boat, and found two slnps lying in the 
roads. One proved to be an English vessel, the 
Betsey, bound for Port Jackson, in New Hol- 
land, the other a Spanish vessel which she had 
captured. Captain Clark, of the Betsey, learn- 
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ing tiie distressed state of the missioiiarieS) 
kindly offered them a pasai^ to Port Jackson. 
This offer was gladly accepted* Before their 
final departare, th^ took leaye of Atta and 
some otners, who iiad been frtendly to them, 
Atta shed many tears, and others seemed much 
affected when a final leave was taken. Nor was 
it without the deepest emotions of r^;ret and 
disappointment, that the missionaries left thou* 
sflttUM periiliki^ ia idolatry, wksm they had 
hoped to 4!9iiff^tm and ssve by the gospel of 
Christ 

They all readhed Port iad^son in safety. 
Pour of them returned soon after to jBaglaM. 
One of them afterward went to Tahiti, and joined 
Ae misttooaiieB in that isliHid.^ 

* It mwrt hit fgn^^fyw^ to the friends of MiiMums to 
htoBO^ that the English W^sleyan Misaionsfy Society, 
now has stations in these islands, and although the na- 
tives have lost little of that savage character* for which 
they were distinguished, as we hare seen above, still 
there are prospects of the speedy success of the gos- 
pel amon^ them. Two native teaeben from Tahiti, 
We eatafaJiahed themselves at Tongatsboo^ and seve- 
ral of the royal family have embraced the gospel as 
early aa the y«»r 1828. It is behaved the time is not 
fiur distant when the Friendly Islands will share the 
same glorious change which has been witnessed m so 
many others of the Pattiie Ooeai). 
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PMMBtifinBi Hie Idnir •»& ^aeen^Sone of the IfinioBaiieft TiiiC 
BuBe>w- Inf i rt irMe< -B fl5Mrti to prevwt iw<-Gese of Uku^Koauft 

Mcrifieei^Intereit felt by the natim in witnewing the perfbT 
inanoes of meehaniet.—IMffleuIty of acquiring the native language.— ' 
Aneedotet.r-Sttpentition of the natiTes^— Box reMmbUng the Jewish 
■fk. 

. \ 

Artxa Captain Wilson: sailed, the misaimut" 
ries were daily yisited by the king, queen, Idia^ 
and great numbers of others. Some could speak 
a few words of English, and bein^ anxious to 
lead, very soon learned the English alphabet. 
Many attended public worship, though unable 
to understand any part of it ,6tu and his que^n 
brought laree quantities of cocoanut, requesting 
Mr. and Mrs. Coyer to adopt them as children. 
Pomare and Idia, brought a still larger present, 
and urged the same request for the young king 
and queen. Soon after, the royal family took 
up their abode at Matayai, in order to l>e near 
the missionaries. Mr. Ji Pucky, with ^some 
others, yisited Eimeo, and after the natiyes were 
addressed by means of Andrew, a Swede, upon 
the subject of the Christian religion, some said 
it was yery good, but it would be of no use for 
them to change, as the missionaries would soon 
leaye them and carry away the book. They 
were assured that the yisit should be soon .re- 
peated, and instructions continued. The na- 
tiyes said if any of the chiefs embraced the new 
relbion, they would follow. 

The horrid {practice of infanticide almost im« 
mediately attracted the attention of the missiona* 
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ries. An Arioi t€do of Mn Henry, came with 
his wife to take leave, intending during theii* 
absence, to destroy the child whose birth was 
soon expected. The woman was considerably 
affected by remonstrances against the wicked 
practice; but the chief pleading the necessity of 
the case, seemed determined. To break his 
connexion with the Ariois, was too great a sa- 
crifice.* The missionaries offered to build a 
house, and take under their own care, all the chil- 
dren that should be bom, to members of the society 5 
bat though the chiefs promised that the practice of 
infanticide should be ^ven up, all proved of no 
avail; In only one or two instances, for a long 
time, were mothers induced, rather than destroy 
their children, to put them in care of the mis- 
sionaries. They conversed frequently with Fo- 
mare and Idia upon this subject. Idia was at 
the time living with a common man, and by the 
laws of the royal family; her offspring by him 
must all be destroyed. In spite of all remon- 
strance she destroyed an infant about the time 
of which we are speaking. Soon after, she and 
Pomare brought a large present of hogs, but the 
missionaries refused to receive them, intimating 
their displeasure on account of her cruelty. She 
was h^tdy offended, saying she had a right to 
do as she pleased with her children. 

Efforts were soon made to prevent human sa- 
crifices, and though Haamanemane and Pomare 
promised to offer no more, several were offered 
m a few montiis. 

• The child was destroyed, as the missionaries after- 
ward learned. 
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Althwigk the luttiTes had no idea ef chan^i^ 
their meral condition, yet the evident »ipen- 
ority of Europeans in many respects, and espe^ 
cially their knowledge of mechanic art$, made 
them very (Jesirous to^cure the' good will of the 
missionaries* When a log was sawn into boards^ 
and a boat built carrying more than six tons, tbey 
were delighted, but when a blacksmith com-* 
menced work, they were perfectly, astonished. 
They were acquainted with the use of iron, but 
not with the mumer of working it When they 
saw the snarks fly from\a heated bar, they were 
fti^tesaed and tnou^t it Slotting at them/ It» 
hissing in water also alarmed them^ but the fa- 
cility with which spears, fish-hooks, adzes, &c. 
were made^ surprised a peo^e, whose manufac- 
tures were so clumsy ana difficult. Pomare was 
so delisted, that he caught the smith in his 
arms and touched noses with him, aocordinc to 
the common mode of respectfiil salutatk>n. Iron 
tools were so valued by the natives, that Captain 
Wilson's cook, caniedE ten guineas in bis pocket 
for sevend day^ before he could purchase an 
axe, to replace one which he had lost 

It is proper here to remark, that the/ natives 
had a high idea of the £ng[lish in many respects, 
and seemed anxious to imitate them. The king 
one day ali^ting from his bearers' slkmldei'Sv 
walked off in a majestic manner, saying, ^^Is 
this asking George walks?" Beside exhibiting 
those useful aris mat would most interest igno- 
rant savages, the missionaries were exploring 
the adjacent country, introducing new v^;eta^ 
bles, and especially engaged in seeking a know- 
ledge of the language. This was a most diffi- 
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•cult bttsiiiess. TKe natiyes had nothing that re- 
sembled books, haying never written their lan- 
^age in any way whatever. And although the 
missionaries had been presented with an exten- 
sive list Qf words collected by an oflBicer who 
had formerly spent sometime at the islands, yet 
the most common words put together in the Kn- 
^lish order, and pronounced by those ignorant 
of their sounds, were almost as unintelligible to 
the natives, as English itself. To increase the 
difficulty, the natives used as many English 
words as they could catch, thiidun^ they would 
be more inteiliffible to the missionanes, but being 
unable to sound the «, th^ &c. and chan^ng most 
other English sounds, the words thu3 picked up, 
were not easily distinguished from their own. 
An amusing instance of their mistakes is given. 
•* OK man%,^^ a corruption of *'old man,*' was 
applied to any thing old. A native being asked 
something about liis wife, answered the question, 
and added, ^oli tnam hoi^^^ she is ^^also an 
old man." 

It was a circumstance highly favourable, that 
the Tahitians were very loquacious, and would 
spend whole hours in conversation, patiently 
listening to inquiries, and giving all the satisfac- 
tion possible* They seemed anxious that the 
missionaries should understand their language, 
and were hardly known to laugh at a mistake. 

Some particular incidents will perhaps aid in 
conveying an idea of the state of the natives and 
the labours of the missionaries. 

One day a native stole a box for the sake of 
the nails which held it together. He wz& seized 
and confined by aome of the missionarieg; and 

F 
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being released after some hours, Fomare knd 
Haamanemaue brought a peace-offering of a pi^ 
and plantain leaf. The leaf was accepted, but 
the offence being forgiven, the pig was not re- 
ceived, lest it should seem a selnsh act. 
Haamanemane said one day, the missionaries 

five us plenty of the *'^joarai/," talk and prayer, 
ut very few knives, axes, scissors, or presents 
of cloth. This may show the nature of the be- 
nefits expected from their new friends. Still, 
when an address was read to them, on the sub- 
ject of their religion, they were very attentive, 
and many seemed much pleased, though the 
priests were highly offended when urged to cast 
away their gods. 

A priest, Temare, called also an Atua or god, 
accompanied the kinc and queen on a visit ta 
the missionaries. When in the course of con- 
versation it was remarked that the Atua could 
not die, a native said, '* Temare must be a bad 
Atua indeed, for I have seen one of his kind 
killed by a musket, and they were no gods who 
could be killed." On another occasion, a priest 
produced a rush wrapped up in the form of a 
bird, and showed how they worshipped their god 
by it, pretending that it gave divine answers to 
tlieir inquiries. These same priests were be- 
lieved to have the power of killing by their sor- 
ceries and enchantments. 

Mr. Broomhall being attacked by a slight fever 
in consequence of fatigue and taking cold, one 
of the priests said the Atua of Tahiti was angry 
and would kill him. Mr. B. said he was not 
afraid of their god, who was a bad god, or rather 
none at all; but Jehovah sent his sickness, and 

I 
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w^uld remove it the next day* Tke expreBsioil 
was instanily observed by the natives^ and when 
they found Mr. B. well the next day, they were 
surprised, and the priests inquired it the Beritani 
(British) God sent away the sickness. Mr. B. 
said yes, and told them theirs were no gods; but 
was answered that they had a great many, and 
prayed to the. good ones to keepaWay the bad 
ones. 

In the house of a cei^%^ chief were found a 
great nnmbef of wooden gods with different 
names, ^as the god of the sun, &e god of the 
moon, one for the stars, one for men, another 
for women, &c- Each had a sword or hammer 
in its hands, which the priest swd was to kill 
those who offended them, unless they offered a 
sacrifice as an atonement for their crimes. 

On a fine morning a missionary, walking with 
a native, told him that the God worshipped by 
the English, made the stars and all other things. 
The native said, the God of Beritani made all 
things there, but not at Tahiti; that one of their 
gods reached up and put the stars in the sky; 
that Maua, a being of enormous strength, held 
the sun with ropes, to keep him from going too 
far away. The missionary pointing to a house 
where the great gods, Oro, Tane, and Taaroa, 
were kept, said they were no gods, and inquired 
liow it could be known when they were angry? 
« By their speaking to us," was the reply. When 
the man was asked how it was done, he said, 
laughing, "on these occasions, a priest wraps 
himself up in a bundle of cloth, ana speaks in a 
shrill squeaking voice, saying, I am angry, fetch 
me a hog, kill me a man, and my anger will be 
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An efltari m» made to Aow 4h^ 
foflr of adl tkii^ bftt the nuagfiMiMy laew toi^ 
li^e of the hngoage to make himself i«*eH utt* 
derstood. 

At one of the maraei, a box was feund some wbat 
resembliHg the Jewish ark. in it tiie great Atna 
was kept This Ataa was in shapie like » sa^r*s 
hammock kshed up* It eonsisfted of two psrts^ 
one just the size of the box, and the other &s* 
tened wpm it about half the nae. Lietle bva-- 
dies of red and yellow feathers were fastened toh 
the ends, it might not be opened, but waa said 
to contidn nothing but red featters, a yosng: 
plantain, and n bunch of cocoanuts. 
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ORAP. Z. 



Return of Captain Wilson from the Friendly Islands, and final depaiv 
ture— Report of Idia's design upon the property of the missioua" 
net— Native thieving— Haamanemane— His death— Public address 
to the natives— ^ceralence of Infandcide*-IleaMn for the practice. 

We shall now resume the history of the mis- 
aon at Tahiti. In July, Captain Wilson re- 
turned, and made a short stay with the missiona- 
ries. Dr. Gilham, one of the number, wishing 
to return to England, was taken on board, ana 
on the 4th of August, the Duff finally sailed. 
It was with no ordinary emotions that a handful 
of Europeans, saw themselves thus left in the 
midst of savages; still they could, in reliance 
upon divine goodness^ commend both themselves 
and the ship to God in prayer, thus obtaining 
support, far better than all the blessings of earth 
could give. The Duff sailed first for Canton, 
then for England, where she arrived in safety, 
having completed a voyage destined to give the 
light of eternal life to unborn thousands. 

After the final departure of the Duff, the na- 
tives continued to manifest the same apparent 
kindness as before, though a rumour soon reached 
the ears of the missionaries, that Idia, who had 
perhaps as much power as any person on the 
island, began to talk of the great quantity of 
property which they possessea, and the expe- 
diency of taking it from them. Idia was in- 
formed of their suspicion, but sent word by Pe- 
ter, the Swede, that it was only talked of by 
some persons in the interior of the island. She 
F 2 
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was requeated to think no more of it, and by her 
friendly visit soon after, confidence was restored. 
But the natives could not long restrain their 
propensity to the theft Many small articles 
were stolen in a few months, and many attempts 
at more serious depredation frustrated* Ckie 
morning, the blacksmith's shop was found robbed 
of many small, but valuable articles. The thief 
had with his hands, dug a hole under the posts 
which formed the sides of the shop, thpudi they 
were driven two feet into the ground. Once in 
the evening, he was noticed by the sentinel of 
the shop, but being curled up in the hole, waa 
supposed to be a hog. He was detected after* 
ward and the property restored. 

Haamanemane visited the missionaries very 
frequently, and when addressed upon the sub« 
ject of idolatry, particularly on tne folly and 
' wickedness of offering human sacrifices, some- 
times a{K)logized as though he was compdled to 
ofiSiciate in tne horrid rites of his priesthood. He 
had formerly been a threat chief m Raitea, and 
still had ^reat authonty particularly in Eimeo, 
He was given to all the vices, of the islands, and 
had not less than twenty young wives, though 
himself perhaps seventy years of age. He not 
only practiced every species of extortion upon 
the natives, being feared by them almost as much 
as their ^ds were, but was continually begging 
of the missionaries. One day he came runnii^ 
in, calling for the men of Beritani to haul his 
boat on shore, saying the Tahitians were too idle 
to do it. His request w|^s complied with. He 
as well as many others were almost blind in con* 
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oequeace of drinkii^ cva.* He wa8 very tH- 
goted in favour of iSe gods of Tafaiti^ but ao 
KQOwledged he had no authority except "my 
grandfather told my father, and my father told 
me." A few months after the arrival of the mis- 
sionaries, he formed a league with Otu to de- 
prive Pomare of all authority in Tidhiti. Having 
offered a human sacrifice he invaded the district 
of the absent chieftain, at break of day, and four 
individuals bein§ killed, offered them in sacrifice 
to his deity. Aided by Otu he put the inhabi- 
tants of the district of Matavai to flight, and 
shared the spoil with his allies. Soon, however, 
Pomare sent private orders to Idia to have him 
secretly assassinated, and Otu having yielded to 
the solicitations of his mother^ the deed was exe- 
cuted ten days after the invasion. 

It was a long time before the missioiiaries 
could get a favourable opportunity to explain fully 
to the natives, their object in coming to the 
islands. They finally had a public interview with 
Pomare, Otu, and other principal chiefs, when 
they stated distinctly the design of their mission. 
Peter, the Swede, acted as interpreter. A know- 
ledge of the useful arts, of reading and writing, 
of uie only true God, and of the only way to ra^ 
ture happiness, were proposed as objects wor^y 
their immediate attention. 

A promise was also made by the chiefs that no 
more children should be murdered ; a promise^ 
however, no sooner made than broken. The 

* This was an intoxicating drink made from the U 
root. It affected the eyes even more than ardent spirits 
in this cGuntry, and often covered the whole body 
with thick aciuf. It often produced violent fits. 
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lAissionaries were deeply aflTected to see the et-« 
tent to which infanticide was practised. They 
found women who had destroyed five, six and 
even ten of their own children. It is firmly be- 
lieved that two-thirds of all the children bora 
never saw the light fifteen minutes from theit* 
birth. If they lived but a few minutes, they were 
seldom destroyed, but treated with all the ten- 
derness which belongs to a parent's bosom. Ad 
males were alone serviceable ^in war and for the 
sacred offices, and chiefly employed in the fishe-^ 
ries, they were much more commonly saved than 
females, who were comparatively useless for all 
these purposes. . 

Vanous reasons were assigned for this more 
than barbarous practice. The laws of the Arioi 
Society have been mentioned. The nature of 
marriage contracts was another cause. Husbands 
took new wives when they chose. Wives had a 
similar liberty. Among the chiefs it was very 
common for a male or female to live with a para-* 
mour of a lower class but of extraordinat-y per- 
sonal attractions. And whenever two persons 
of different rank lived together all the offspring 
must be invaiiably destroyed. Another cause 
was the indolence of the natives. Although food 
was in general easily procured and but little 
clothing used, yet thousands of parents would 
sooner destroy, than rear more than three of four 
children. The natives of these islands were in- 
deed ^^ without natural affection." With such 
facts before their eyes it is not wonderful that 
the missionaries were very anxious to have the 
practice of infanticide abolished speedily, and 
deeply affected thiit their efforts were attended 
by so little success. o c bvv,....vLc 
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.AniTal of the Kautilos^Eicape of lereral Stndivkh Islandefi be 
longiiig t0 this ihip.— Seoond Tint of the Nautilus and eseape of two 
niloA.— Eftbns to reeover them<— Violent assault upon four of tiw 
USaAoDm'Km 'Moitoftfie B&iion FamUy uSl Ibt Port Jackson. 

A0 lumoara of war were freqiietit, the tnia- 
ttouaried were led to deliberate what use shotild 
be made of their fire-arms, in extraordinary 
cases. They refused to assist Haamanemane 
when he wished to recover his authority at Raia- 
tea^ and idthough they felt it necessary to be pre- 

SLTed to meet tiiose who might attack their habi- 
tion in spite of the Orders of the chiefs, yc^ 
they concluded tliat they ought not even then to 
use fire-arms till every other measure had failed. 
Such were their views when an event occurred 
which materially altered their situation. 

On liie 6th of March, 1778, a vessel appeared 
in Matavai bay, and being the first the mission* 
«iies had seen after the departure of the Duff, 
escited much interest She proved to be the Nau- 
tilus of Macao, and compelled by storms to alter 
her original course had put in at Tahiti, in want 
of almost every thing. The captain had nothing 
to barter but muskets and powder, and although 
these had heretofore been articles of trade with 
the natives, and would at any time purchase 
their most valuable stores, the missionaries were 
afraid to see them in the hands of the natives. 
They preferred even to attempt the difficult task 
of gettingwater and provisions for the ship them* 
selves^ The Nautilus had brought from the 
Sandwich Islands several natives, destined to 
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pie an uninhabited island. During th^ stay 
lie ship, five of them escaped, and tnough one 
} taken he escaped again, so that finallj- all 
-e left behind. 

list a fortnight after her departure the Nau- 
s returned, having suffered so much in a storm 
t the captain had determined to go to Port 
kson in New Holland after obtaining fresh 
pliea. .During the first night of its staj, two 
ors deserted, and the next morning the cap- 
L and supercargo of the vessel made known 
ir determination to recover them at all ha- 
ds. The missionaries agreed to lend, their 
in recovering the deserters, espe«iallj bj 
as their influence with the king and the prin- 
al chiefs, to induce them to send the seamen 
board. Four of them accordingly went into 
district of Pare where Otu, Pomare and Te- 
ri, another great chief, then were. On their 
Y thej received information which led them 
mspect mischief was intended, but o))tainii^ 
certain information, thej disregarded suspi- 
a. Thej called on Temari first, and he ac- 
ipanied them to Otu's habitation. The latter 
I found seated with several of his attendants 
I some of the Sandwich Islanders, at the royal 
upation of cleaning a fine-tooth comb. The 
g appeared sullen, and tke missionaries after 
Lting so.metime for Pomare, as they wished 
iee him with the other chiefs, went to wait on 
L in person. As they passed along the natives 
ited them as usual, and near thirty attended 
m. But at the distance of about fliree quar- 
i of a mile from Otu's dwelling, where they 
I a small river to cross, they were attacked 
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by a party of natives, stripped of their raim6il<V 
two of them dragged through the river, and 
finally threatened with murder. The three who 
were near each other, finally prevailed upon the 
natives to conduct them to Pomare. The fourth 
was missing and his safety was doubted. Some 
compassionate individuals supplied these three 
with.partial coverings and many seemed to com- 
miserate their sufferinffS. Pomare and Idia re- 
ceived them kindly: Idia even wept to see them 
in such distressing circumstances. They were 
soon furnished wini native dresses and suitable 
refreshment. In a short time Pomare and Idia 
set out to accompany them to Matavai. Before 
thejr reached Otu's dwelling they were joined bj 
their companion who had been missing. His^ 
life had been threatened but finally spared. 
When they reached Otu's dwelling, Pomare 
called his son into the outer court, and ques- 
tioned him as to the assault upon the mission- 
aries. From his answer, he had evidently been 
privy to the proceeding. He had been for some 
time bent upon the conquest of the whole island, 
or rather wished in conjunction with his friends 
to deprive Pomare of all his authority. The mis- 
sionaries, by supplying the Nautilus with provi- 
sions, &c. had prevented him from obtaining fire- 
arms and powder as he otherwise would ; and by 
way of revenge, he no doubt stimulated his fol- 
lowers to the violent proceedings just detailed. 

The Sandwich Islanders and seamen who had 
deserted were under Otu's protection, and al- 
though the missionaries had not disclosed the ob- 
ject of their visit, Pomare insisted that the de- 
serters should be delivered up^ and promised that 
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th«7 should be restored the pext day. The sea* 
men were determined to remain though it should 
cost them their lives. The missionaries were 
furnished with a double canoe by Pomare and re- 
turned to Matavai that evening. Their friends- 
had not only feared for their safety, but guarded 
iheir own habitation during the day lest mey too 
should be assaulted. 

The pext morning a consultation was held to 
determine whether the whole mission family 
should hot avail themselves of the opportunity to 
remove to Port Jackson in New Holland. The 
captain of the Nautilus had offered them a pas- 
sage, and the state of things was so discoura^ng, 
if not dangeroUS} that the expediency of their re- 
maining seemed very questionable. The final 
conclusion was that eleven, including four mar- 
ried men, should go, leaving behind, Mr. Eyre 
and wife with five single men. 

The report of their intended departure sooq 
spread through the island, and Pohiare, who had 
always been friendly^ endeavoured to persuade 
them to remain. He sent a priest with a fowl 
and young plantain for a peacoroifering and soon 
after presented himself at Matavai. He went to 
the missionaries individually and earnestly re- 
quested them to stay. N6t%^ eiaka e haere^ Mr. 
Nott, don't go, was his Ijinguage to one, and simi- 
lar expressions were made to each. He assured 
them of protection, and manifested great satisfac- 
tion when told that some would remain. The 
Nautilus soon sailed leaving the deserters be- 
hind.* Here we cannot forbear to notice the de- 

• The vessel trrived safely in New Holland about 
five weeks after its departure. 
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▼oted spirit and Christian courage displayed bj 
Mrs* Eyre. It required more tnati common for* 
titude to think of being left the only white fe- 
male in such a land of sava^s, especially amongst 
those whose most refinea notions of propriety 
were at a great remove from any thing like deli- 
cacy either in sentiment or conduct. 



e't Tkdent nmimret to sTenge O^ Minioafuie^-Ther pat their 
piopertj in his bandt— War dedaved— Fean of the native* whentwa 
ibip* arrived— Death of the Chief Oripaia by an accident— War re- 
newed— Pomare deprived of anthority but finally leinitated in hii 



Though the mis^onariea who remained could 
not but feel their strength greatly weakened by 
tiie departure of so many brethren and sisters, 
still they w^re inclined to relax their efforts. 
Seeing the hand of God in the past, they still 
hoped he would deal in mercy both to tiiemaelves 
and the heathen around tiiem. Pomare not only 
assured them of protection, but before they were 
aware of it, had made war upon Pare the district 
where they had been assaulted and slew two ui- 
dividuals concerned in the outrage. This was 
matter of r^et and they interfered as soon as 
pmsible to prevent fartiier punishment. Idta 
paid narticular^attention to Am. Eyre, assuring 
ner she should receive no injury. Still the situa- 
tion of the missionaries aeemed dangerous. Their 
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ffkA^ iv^ere jt strong tempt&tioft fo tlie nafiVte»r 
and the difficulty expeiienced from this source* 
ought to warn those who are sent among savages^ 
not to go, carrying the riches of this world. Ta 
prevent die danger that mi^ht arise, tf the na^ 
tives should at anj time seiKe their fire-«rtnay> 
they were all sent away b j the Nautilus, except 
two muskets, and these were committed to the 
care of Fomare and Idia. To Pomare they alscy 
committed their public property together witb 
the smith's shop and tools. He refused to take 
their private property, and reqtiested them to' 
make free use of the store-room at lone as they 
remained. If they were to depart and feare any 
thinee b^ind he intended to secure it- He aftef- 
wara proved that his benevolence wtfs^ dhinter- 
e'sted, for at a time when the missionaries all 
talked of departing on account of a war ibem 

Xg, he urged uiem to carry their property 
ever they went 
Soon after the departirrer of the Nautilus, tfatt 
people of Pare declared wni* against Pomare, de- 
signing to^ take veneeaftce for the death of the 
men whom he had killed. He called upon the 
missionaries for assistance, and wished to know 
how mai^ of them knew how to make wan Mf. 
Nott re^ed, ^< we know nothing of war/' Po^- 
teare withdrew, and ^ the mismnaries made 
known their determination not to meddle witli 
tihe war in any way, they ho]^ed to reafidtl* Ott- 
ftioiested in the ptfrsuit of theiir proper labDurs.r 
As the blacksmith was one of those who lefl 
the isluid and went to Port Jackson, a native who 
had acquired some knowledge of the trade, occu- 
pied the shop and made fiai^hooks, adzes, &c; 
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hoti it WHS with pain that the misaionaries lAW 
hha often manufacturing the murderous weapons 
tased in batde. In the war just referred to, four<» 
teen of the inhabitants of Pare were slain and 
fbrtr ot fifty of their houses burnt 

The naliy es seemed to have no conceptioh that 
Cheil* assault upon the missionaries could be 
readily forgiven: for when soon after two South 
Sea whaling vessels put in at Matavai, the in- 
habitants hastily fled to the mountains. When 
asked the reasons, they replied, that seeing two 
lai^ Enelbh vessels approaching, they feared it 
was to tSiie vengeance for the outrage recently 
committed. It was with-difficulty that their fears 
were removed. The ships remained but three 
daySi 

Their visit, however, was the cause of much 
barm. Oripaia, one of the chiefs, having re- 
ceived a lai^ quantity of gunpowder from 
them, and finding it much coarser than usual, 
supposed either that he was deceived, or the pow- 
der of a very inferior kind. To try it, a ptstol 
was loaded and carelessly fired over the whole 
heap about which the chief and his attendants 
were sitting. The whole was instantly exploded, 
by a spark from the pistol, and thou^ the iia- 
tives did not at first feel so much injured as 
frightened, they found when attemj>tin^ to rub 
offthe powder, the skin came off with it. Se- 
veral plunged into a river near, and six were in 
the end severely injured. Oripua was visited 
at his house by Mr. Broomhali and found in a 
dreadful state. Mr. B. made such applications 
Jis he thought would be most beneficial, but the 
pain increasing, both the chief and his wife at< 
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tributediti^iSia'totbc remedies used orto pHflon 
introduced 1^ the god of the foreigners, than to 
the effects oi the explosion. ^ Some of the other 
missionaries were present with Mr. B. While 
thej remained, Otu appeared and though saluted 
as usual, he did not reply, but seemed an^y. 
Laying his hands on Mr. Harris' shoulders he 
beckoned to an executioner, though it does not 
seem that his death was instantly intended. 
Mr. B. frightened at the offer of violence, and 
tuming^to Mr. .Harris, said, <Met us go away^ 
something is the matter. '* They hastened awaj 
as soon as possible, and were afterwardVerv cau- 
tious how they administered medicine to tne na- 
tives. The injured chief lived sometime, but 
native remedies ]^oved unavailing and he died 
in the greatest agony. The intestines being taken 
out his body was dried in the sun, and afterward 
carried in state round the island. During the 
performance of these ceremonies, some of Po- 
mare's people used insulting expressions in re- 
ference to the chief, which so enraged Otu who 
had been his friend, that he immediately made 
war upon the district of Matavai. Tlie at- 
tack was made in the night, and before sunrise, 
the adherents of Otu had put to flight all the in- 
habitants of the district except a few near the 
dwelling of the missionaries. Ttiis was surround* 
ed by warriors with clubs and spears, but none of 
the inmates were injured. Haamamemane appear- 
ed in the course of the day and assured them no 
harm was intended. In the evening they were 
visited in a friendly manner by Otu and his 
qaeen. 
Otu and Haamanemane now declared that Po-» 
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nuure was deprived of all auiliorttr ifi the larger 
peninsula, the eastern .part of wnich was given 
to Haamanemane) the rest being in the power of 
Otu. But the former being murdered soon after, 
as we have related in chapter x., Pomare and Otu 
were again united in the eoverament of the 
island. The inhabitants of Matavai having pre- 
sented their peace-offerings agiun occupied their 
lands. The missionaries resumed their attempt 
to enlighten the natives, but were almost dis- 
couraged by the difficulties of the language and 
ike little attention paid to their religious instruc- 
tions. Some of the natives about this time in- 
quired why Capts. Cook, Vancouver and Bligh, 
bad told tiiem nothing of those things so much 
insisted upon bj their new teachers. 
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t^ Miaiioiuirsr Sodety tendi out a seeond company of mlninmrifi in 
^ht ahip Ooff-Their capture by ft Freneh pavateer— Stay in Sooth 
Aiaeriea'Seeond captuve on tlieii; way from Monte Video to Bio 
Jtneiro— &etum to £i)f land by way of PertusaL 

The missionary society, encouraged by the 
flattering accounts of iiie reception of the mish 
sionaries atibe islands, determined to send oat 
a number more in the same ship. Accordingly^ 
the Duff sailed from England the second timis 
in the latter part of December, 1798. Captain 
Thomas Robson took the command, having 
on board twenty-nine missionaries, with Rev. 
Mr. Howel, as superintendent of the mission^ 
A number of the missionaries were married; five 
were ordained ministers; some had studied me- 
dicine, and the othres were mechanics of vari- 
ous kinds. 

About two months after the Duff sailed, wMle 
off the coast of South America, a ship was seen 
at a distance, but as it appeared like a small 
vessel, the crew of the Duff were disposed to 
pay but little attention to it As the French 
and English were then at war, the missionaries 
and crew had always before been alarmed at the 
sight of a strange vessel, and by prayer com- 
mended themse^esto God, but now being under 
no apprehension, they neglected doing so. But 
their feeling of security was now founded on 
presumption. Still, had they been alarmed, 
nothing could be done to escape danger; for 
there was such a calm during the early part of 
the day, that no progress could be made. They 
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supposed the same was the case with the pther 
vessel, aiul from their best observatidits with 
glasses, she seemed to be riding at anchor about 
noon, thoagh as it afterwards appeared, she was 
actually advancing, bjr means of sweeps, sev^r^ 
miles an hour. As a light breeze sprung up m 
the afternoon, and thej were anxious to get to 
Rio Janeiro for refreshments, thej made as much 
sail as possible. And so secure did they feel, 
that tile rapid progress of the other vessel gave 
them little or no concern. What then mutft 
have been their surprise and astonishment, to 
hear a gun iBred in tne evening, the known sig* 
nal to bring them to. The first shot was soon 
followed bj another, and so near was the strange 
yessel, that the ball was distinctl j heard in the 
«ir. Sdll the captain and others hoped, that 
when they and their designs were known, they 
would be suffered to proceed unmolested. But 
the haughty tone of the English interpreter de- 
prived them of such a hope, and filled them 
with the deepest dread of what was to follow. 
They soon found themselves the prize of a 
French privateer, called the Buonaparte, under 
Captain Carbonelle. To the married brethren 
in particular, this was most distressing. Thear 
were obliged to leave their wives ana diildren 
at the mercy of lawless pirates, and compelted 
to go on board the enemy's vessel, wi^out even 
an (^portunity to procure any wearing apparely 
exc^t what they had on. Some of &e Miloni 
had already taken possession of tiie cabins, and 
were enriching themselves witii the s|mR, while 
others inhumanly drove the mis^onaries and 
crmr into the boat. After the boat was fUll, the 
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pirates threw down upon the men, whaterer bag- 
gage waa to be taken to the mivateer, without 
anj r^ard to their safety. When the prisoners 
came on board the Buonaparte, they were oyer* 
whelmed by the disorder and savage appeanmce 
of the crew. Crowded together upon a part of 
the deck till about two in the morning, they 
were then conducted below, to the place where 
the sailors slept Here, in a place too low for 
them to stand, and so small as hardly to afford 
room for aU to lie down, they spent uieir n^ts 
almost in a state of suffocation. During the day 
tiiey were allowed to go on deck. Thouf^ suf- 
fermg the heat of a yotical sun, they were 
allowed but a scan^ quart of poor water, for a 
man, each day. The sailors also abused them 
in yarious ways for a considerable time; thou^ 
nfter the captain became more acquunted with 
tiiem, and me object for which they were sent 
out, he did all in his power to make their situa- 
tion comfortable. He was quite affected when 
he saw the instructions that had been giyen to 
Captain Robson by the Missionary Society, and 
regretted that he had any thing to do with these 
people, but said he was now constrained by the 
laws of his country, and tiie demand of his offi- 
cers and crew, to Keep them prisoners. 

In about three weeks, the Buonaparte arrived 
at Monte Video in Buenos Ayres. Here they 
learnt that the Duff had arrived ten days before 
them. The brethren when separated from their 
wives and childr^, feared that they might never 
meet again, but now they not onijr once more 
embraced them, but had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the objects of their warmest affections 
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liftd been »mt Undly treated. The oflkeni of 

their vessel had showed them fhe most delicate 
attendon, and afforded them all the comiTorts 
possible ux such circumstances. . 

While in South America, the missionaries were 
respectfully and kindly treated, boili by the of- 
ficers who captured them, and the inhabitants of 
the country. The Spaniards hospitably received 
them at their cottages, and supplied thetr wimts, 
refusing in many instances any. compensation. 
Two ^the women being in delicate circumstan- 
ces, and the families mivinK but two sleeping 
apartpients, a gentleman of Monte Video gene- 
rously granted them the use of a house in th« 
country, with all tiie accomn^odations it could 
afford. As the brethren were frustrated in va- 
rious schemes ot returning home, or proceeding 
on their voyage, several of them formed the idea 
of visiting Patagonia, and attempting to intro- 
duce Christianity, but this project was soon 
abandoned. Afterward they almost concluded 
a bargain for purchasing a small brig, and then 
designed to proceed to me South Sea Islands, if 
Captain Robson thought it expedient But die 
bargain was not complete, the vessel being soon 
after sold to a Portuguese merchant To com- 
plete their distress, an order was issued by the 
Spanish Viceroy, to take them all prisoners, if 
they did not leave the country in one week. 
At length, however, thejr succeeded in procuring 
a passage to Rio Janeiro in the vessel wnich tiiey 
had before talked of buying. Captain Carbo- 
nelle assisted in making the arrangement, and 
generously advanced several hundred dollars on 
account of the Missionary Society, to proyide 
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them with ftores for the yoyt^ When near 
Bio Janeiro, their vessel was seized bj a Portu- 
guese frigate, on pretence that their bns had not 
come fain J into me hands of the merchant who 
was transporting them. As the frigate tiiat cap- 
tured them was in company with a Portuguese 
fleet, part of the missionaries were put on board 
this Tessid, and part on board the Commodore's 
riiip. Those in the frigate were very kindly 
treated; but those with the Commodore were 
at first grossly abused, though afterward, the jhto^ 
priety of their own conduct made such an im' 
pression upon th^ officers of the ship, as to pro* 
cure them much better treatment They were 
all carried safely to Lisbon in Portugal and there 
being set at liberty, soon retiuncld to England^ 
where most of tiiem arrived after an absence of 
* about ten months, spent in the way just nar- 
rated.* 

* See Browne'f Hiitorj of Mittioni, Vol. n. 
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0HAP« aotr. 

Hetih of Mr. Lewis— Pomare'k offer to ftyenge it— Remark iiimn tl« 
•Oite of the Ifittioa— Estmet from a Idler of tlie BUNioMrie»*>Re 
tarn of Mr. and Mn. Henry from Fort Jaduonr-A house of wonliip 
erected— Arrival of Captain Wilson— Apostasy of Mr. Broomkall— 
Freacl^g^Tourxound the Island— Qoarrd among the Chiefs— SBm- 
tifit&es venewed-fatoomble ProTidenee of the ndssionaiieK 

Toward the close of tiie year 1799, Mr* 
liewis^ the firsrt missionarj buned in the Sovdi 
Sea Inlands, came to his end under very dis* 
tressing circumstances^ The missionaries, in a 
few mondis after their arriral, had agreed tiiat 
none of their number ceuld consistently with 
Christian principles^ marry a native woman. 
Mn Lewis concurred in a resolution to exconr- 
iRumcate any one ifHbo' should do soj but soon 
after made a request to be united to a young 
woman, in whose family he had fii^uently been^ 
when away from the mission family, under piie- 
tence of learning the language. After much de- 
liberation, his request was denied. He then 
went to liye with the father of the young woman. 
His conduct towards the other native women had, 
in some other instances, appeared suspidous^ and 
altogether was deemed a sufficient reason for ex- 
communicating him. He continued frequently 
to attend public worship^ and was industrious in 
cultivating his garden. He also rendered various 
services to the kin^ and chiefs, who appeared 
much attached to him. (%ie day in November, 
Hie missionaries heard that he had died the pre- 
ceding evening. Hastening to his house they 
found the body lying upon a bed$ the face was 
wounded 2^iparent}y with a knife, apd appeared 
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to have been bruised with a stone. The female 
with whom he lived said he went out the even- 
ing before, anA soon after hearing a noise, she 
went out and found him dashing his head against 
the stones. According to some accounts of the 
natives, he appeared insane. Some said the evil 
spirit entered into him, but from a full investi- 
gation of the affair, it seemed probable he had 
been mardered. It does not seem from the ac- 
counts of the missionaries themselves that tiiej 
treated him as kindly as thev oug^t after his 
separation, though much in his conduct was 
doubtless very exceptiondb»le. Pomare did not 
believe he had been murdered, but offing to 
destroy all the inhabitants of tiie district if it 
could be provedl Many, fled to the mountains 
lest such a step should be taken* The missiona- 
ries interposed to prevent any bloodshed, unless 
ibe criminals were discovered. It was ascer- 
tained a long time after that Mr. Lewis was 
really murdered. 

We are thus brought to the be^nning of the 
year 1800. The question may arise in the rea- 
der's mind, what vrere the missionaries doing^ for 
the religtous ipstruction: of the natives^ What 
could toey do} Fcht a long time they found it 
difficult to convey their ideas to the natives upon 
the most familiar subjects. But when enough of 
iiieir language was learned for this purpose, still 
it was almost impossible tp convey any notion 
frf* the Christian religion to the mind of a native. 
As they had no conception of its sublime truths, 
l|o they had no terms ny which to express them, 
therms employed by the missionaries m speaking 
tf the Chrktian religion would, in many in^ 
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stupes, GOUTeyed to a nafive a ^erj dilfer^il 
idea from that intended. Besides, wars and rooye^ 
ments of yariouB kinds were so common, that 
the same persons could notfoeregalarly instruct- 
ed for any considerable time. Does any one ask, 
♦< What then were the occupations of the mis- 
sionaries?^' Several being mechanics, were 
partially employed at their trades, and all had 
to till the ground more or less in order to obtain 
a regular supply of food. A single extract from 
one of their letters, written in the midst of 
trials, will eyuice tiie spirit by which they were 
always actuated. They say, < *> Notwithstanding 
these things are so, we are not in despair. The 
work we are engaged in, is not our's, but God's* 
It is our^a to use the means appointed, his to 
bless them. We still continue to belieye we 
are not brou^t here and preserved for nought. 
We look forward to a period when we hope to 
see the word of God run and be glorified. Many 
dark seasons may intervene, and many fiery 
darts from satan cause pangs unutterable, before 
^e arrival of that period; but the ^ght of one 
COTivert to Christ will more than overpoise 
^oomy prospects and satan's arrows. '* 

About the bej^ning of the year 1800, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry returned from Port Jackson. 
The others who left tiie islands at the same 
time vnth Mr. H., never returned. Some 
finally apostatized, or at least behaved unwor- 
thily. Others attempted to promote the interests 
of religion in New Holland, though with but lit- 
tle success. Mr. and Mrs. Henry brought the 
pleasing intelligence, that the Duff might soon 

H 
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h% expeeted, brioj;^ sopplieftirf aecessary ar^ 

tides, and more fibourerB.* 

Worship had been heretofore held in one of 
the apartments of the dwelling-house, but in 
order to give a better opportunity to assemble 
the natives, a chapel, or meeting4iouse, seemed 
desirable. A number of Pomare's men assisted 
in its erection. When it was finished^ ^^Pomare 
sent a fish as an offering to Jesus Christy re- 
questing that it might be hung up in tkeir new 
chapel." 

In December of this year, the missionariea 
heard the melancholj fate of the Duff; and the 
same time» received an account of the termina* 
tion of the mission in the Friendly Islands, t 
Their own circumstances were very discourag- 
ing. They had heard but once from England in 
almost four years. Still they hoped that their 
^ labour of love" would not ble in vain, and that 
Tahiti would yet be a Christian land. 

In July, 1801, Capt. Wilson again reached Ta- 
hiti in the ship Ro^al Admiral, oringing a rein- 
forcement of missionaries and necessary stores. 
Mr. Shelly, whohadb^enatthe Friendly Islands, 
was also with him. The mission family received 
also letters from their friends in England, which 
were truly welcome. The new comers were 
introduced to Pomare and the other chiefs, and 
cordially received. But the new accession was 
probal^y valued by Pomare more as a supposed 
addition to his own power, than as an addition to 
the i^vmber of religious teachers. 

* For the fate of this expedition, see Chap. XIII. 
•f See Ch»p. VII. and Vin. 
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When Capt. Wilson saikd, Mr. Broomtmll 
accompanied him. He had been very useful to 
the mission and was respected by tne natives. 
But some months before this time, he expressed' 
doubts of the immortality of the soul. His breth- 
ren prayed and kbourea with him, using various 
arguments to remove his scepticism. But all 
in vain. He afterward lived sometime with a 
native woman, but was finally abandoned by her; 
and finding his situation very disagreeable, he re- 
quested Capt. Wilson to take him from the 
island.^ 

In the early part of 1803 the missionaries com- 
menced preaching and giving catechetical in- 
struction to the natives. They visited different 
districts in Tahiti, and in March, Messrs. Nott 
and Elder made a regular tour around the island, 

g reaching wherever the natives could be assem* 
led. They were ^nerally treated with kind- 
ness and often hear? witii attention. Manj of 
the natives made inquiries about the subjects 
brought forward, either interrupting the speaker 
or waiting till he concluded. Some appeared 
much interested in the account of the Saviour's 
sufferings. The atonement for sin, which he has 
Qtade, whencontrasted with their offerings of pigs, 

* Mr. B. went to the East Indies and for some yeani 
led a sea-faring life. He had a thigh broken at Ma- 
dras, an^this with other afflictions led him to reflection 
and issued In his return to the faith of the gospel. He 
fell in with the Baptist raissionaries at Calcutta and 
was very kindly treated by them. After his recovery 
he undertook another voyage^ designing, when it was 
completed, to resume missionary labours. But nothing 
has ever been heard of him since. For a more full ac- 
count of Mr. B. sea Appendix B. 
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peiri% &S. aroeared no less iarpririne. One 
said, he desired to praj^ to the true €k)d| out was 
afraid die gods of Tahiti ^ould destroy him if 
be did. Some young men who appeared inter- 
ested, remarked, ^^you sent the Duff last: had 
jou sent the gospel hy the first shin, oar feather 
gods would haye been thrown away long ago.." A 
chief said to those around him, that hS l^lieyed 
that the missionaries had the true foundation of 
knowledge. 

On their return, they found* at the great Ma- 
rae in Atehuru, the king, Pomare, and me princi- 
pai chiefs, offering sacrifices to Oro, the chief 
national idol. A number of hogs were lying upon 
tiie altar, and seyeral human Dodies just sacri- 
ficed, placed in the trees around. Pomare wa^ 
offering some lai^e pigs to Oro on board a sa- 
cred canoe where his image was placed. When 
told that Jesus Christ was the only sacrifice ac- 
4^ptable to Grod, he seemed at first offended, but 
at last said he would attend to the new reli^on. 
The next day, Otu and Pomare, pretended to 
the chiefs of Atehuru that Oro had giyen them an 
intimation that he wished to be removed to Tia- 
rabu. The chiefs refused to give up the idol, 
and aft^r considerable bickering, the king rose 
up in anger and ordered his pad;y to withdraw. 
They seized some of the canoes, and bore away 
the god by force. The Atehuruans fled, and Po- 
mare set sail for Tiarabu. The human sacrifice, 
was first offered, lest Oro should feel indignant 
at such unceremonious treatment Soon after the 
missionaries reached home with the news a^ wwc 
thus commenced, Pomare sent them word ihat 
the Atehuruans wpuld probably attack them: 
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bttt ten days elapsed before the war carae near 
Matavai. It was there reported that the inhabi- 
tants of Atehuruhad invaded Faa, and after mur- 
dering man^ persons, burned most of the houses 
ia the district. Thej were then committing the 
same outrages in Pare, the district south oflWa- 
tavai. They even threatened to enter this dis- 
trict and plunder the missionaries, but did not 
execute the threat. 

It was at this time very favourable for the mis- 
sion family that by the wreck of a small English 
▼essel upon the shore of Tahiti, sevente^ Euro- 
peans were cast on the island. Seven or eight 
had been left by another vessel to purchase piss 
and salt pork, against its return from the Sand- 
wich Islands. All the Europeans being now ex- 
posed to coqipon danger, united for mutual de- 
fence. Thf^ar continued, and although two or 
three hundred warriors came from Eimeo to the 
aidof Pomare and his allies, yet they were routed 
in the district of Pare and driven toward Matavai. 
On the day of this engagement, Capt. Bishop, 
one of the persons referred to above, occupied with 
a strong part v, a pass on the top of what is called 
One Tree Hill. The victorious Atehuruans were 
arrested in their progress, and those who fled 
before them protected. The adherents of Po- 
mare, feared their god Orohad left them and ren- 
dered their enemies invincible. The Atehuruans 
finally left the missionaries and their friends in 
quiet possession of Matavai, and returned to their 
own territories. The presence of other foreigners 
was doubtless, under God, the chief reason why 
the mission family escaped serious evil. 
H 2 
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OHAP. 

PreeeefingB of the rebel*— Pbmare routed— Prepan^n for defence at 
MfttftTtt— Outnge cMumiCled by Ponurre% paxtf— Pomare wiib tbe 
FoNignenniarcbet agaimt the Bebeli— Cenaiion oTHoAilitiey-Mi*- 
■knukry labotm renewed— Fint pieaehiner in Einifio— Death of Otu*a 
Inocher. 

The rebels soon united with all the south and 
vrestern parts of the island. Imagining that 
Oro fought with them, tiiey marched against Po- 
mare fml of courage, after sacrificing Qiose who 
were slain in the former battle. Pomare and the 
king were in the smaller peninsula oJOfering sa- 
crifices to Oro, as they had continued to do from 
the time of his arrival with the image. 

The rebels took them by surprise, but were, 
nevertheless, at the first onsQt, reAieed. They 
had not more than fourteen muskets while Va^ 
mare's party had upwards of forty^ but at the 
next attack succeeded in retaking the image of 
Oro, and driving the king wjth Pomare and their 
friends to their canoes. The rebels were thus in 
possession of almost the whole island. 

When Pomare and his friends reached Matar 
yai, he tiiought his cause desperate, and talked 
of fleeing to Eimeo. But seeing the preparations 
made by the^ English for their own defence, and 
being assured of their assistance in re-establish- 
inghis authority^ he again took courage. 

The establishment of the mission family and 
their friends being the only place that could re- 
sist the force of the rebels, no precautions for 
its defence were neglected* The chapel was 
pulled down lest the enemy should set fire to it^ 
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and thus burn tha dweliii^-hauBe ; the g^ai 
enclosures and fruit trees were destroyed lest 
they m^t be made the means of injuring the 
family, and in fine the whole establishment con- 
Terted intoakind ofgarrisom A strong pic()uet 
fence was made at some distance, and the sides 
of the house made proof against musket balls by 
means of chests and bedding* Four small brass 
cannon taken from the ship that was wrecked, 
were fi^ed in the upper rooms, and all the men, 
for whom muskets could be found, put under 
aims. All tooK turns in standing sentinels night 
and day. Sometimes they heara the rebels were 
approaching on the east, sometimes on the ^est, 
and all was terror and confusion. 

In the meantime Pomare hearing that the re- 
bels were still ravaging Tiarabu, sent a party to 
fall upon their encam|fment They reached 
Atehuru in the night, and falling upon the un- 
suspecting inhabitants, slew neany ,two hundred 
persons, including men, women and children. 
These were persons left at home as incapable of 
bearing arms; Enra^ by this act of cruelty, the 
rebels vowed the entire destruction of the reiffning 
family. While things were in this state the r^au- 
tilus arrived. ^ Pomare coosidering the favour of 
Oro still essential to his success, begged of the 
captain to grant him a boat manned with British 
seamen to accompany him to Atehuru, that he 
mightsacrificetohisgod. The idol was in the hands 
of his enexnies, but still his errand being of a sa- 
cred character he was allowed to present his of- 
fering on the beach, though not permitted to enter 
the temple. He retamed to Matavai, and soon 
alter, accompanied bytwenty*fiva Euvopeansy 
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ftrmed with muskets, and having a tmtU cannon, 
he marched against the rebels. All the mis- 
sionaries, except one who attended Capt. Bishop 
as a surgeon, remained at their dwelling, not 
wishing to engage at all in the war. Pomare and 
his allies found the rebels in Atehuru, shut up in 
a natural fortress among the mountains, so de- 
fended as to be impregnable to the native forces. 
A day was spent in almost harmless firing at 
them. Towards night some of them cdme out 
from the fortress and a battle ensued in which 
seventeen of the rebels were slain, and a leading 
chief. The next morning, Pomare, with the En- 
glish, marched a^inst the fortress, but it ap- 
peared so well defended as to afford no prospect 
of capture. On the day following, Capt Bishop 
returned to Matavai, and Pomare drew off his 
forces. Thus the war ceased for a while, though 
peace was not concluded. 

Soon after the cessation of hostilities, most of the 
English officers and sailors left the island, hav- 
ing been the means of defending the missionaries 
when certain destruction seemed near. The 
latter again resumed their labours, feeling that 
to the God who had so mercifully preserved 
them, their most hearty services were justly 
due. Their gardens were again put under cul- 
tivation, the study of the language renewed, and 
all possible efforts made to] enlighten the super- 
stitious natives. Attempts were made to educate 
native children, but great difficulty was expe- 
rienced in controlling them. Unaccustomed to 
any study, and almost uncontrolled even by their 
parents, they would seldom submit to the neces* 
tary disciiriine ef a schooL When diseoatented 
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tktj oduld nm awaj, and' even if it irere necei- 
sarr, leave Ibeir homes for a long time, esjie- 
cially at those seasons when the native fruits 
were plenty, as they could procure food stlmost 
any where, and procure a shelter sufficient for 
tiie climate with equal ease. 
' Toward the' close of the year 180^ Messrs. 
Jeierson and Scott made the tour of Tahiti, for 
the purpose of preaching. They were generally 
well received, thou^ they had the mortification 
to see, that while sometimes they were heard 
with apparent interest, their instructions gene- 
rally haa but little influence. They were some- 
times even ridiculed. At this time, as well as 
during several succeeding years, they were often 
distun)ed in their public exercises, or even alto- 
gether prevented trom speakins to an audience 
assembled to hear them. Tidking, laughing, 
boxing, wrestiing, cock-fighting, with many other 
shameful proceedings, were often commenced by 
the natives, with no better design than to draw 
off hearers from the messengers of the gospel. 
Such devices were frequently successful, and a 
large audience drawn off at once. Besides 
all this, the missionaries were chai^d with be- 
ing the authors of many evils suffered by the 
people, because they prayed to the God of Beri- 
tani. 

During this jear, for the firsts time, the ffospel 
was preached m Eimeo. Messrs. Bicknefl and 
Wilson were heard with apparent interest by 
many of the natives of that luand. 

About this time a brother of Otu died. During 
his siekness, many costlv olferines and several 
haman sacrifices, wereo&red to £e gods by his 
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IHendt, Dorin^ Bome days no fires were lig|ited 
in the district, m order farther to propitiate the 
favour of imaginarj deities. As the sickness 
was supposed to be caused bj a famous sorcerer 
and priest of Oro, prayers were offered to drive 
away the evil spirits. The natives thought tiiese 
would be unavailing if any other help was sought, 
and hence the friends of the dying youth would 
not allow the missionaries to converse or pray 
with him. He left the world shrouded in the 
same darkness that enveloped the thousands 
around him,— darkness which even the light of 
the gospel could not yet penetrate. 



OBAF. XVX 

Bettli uf Ponuire— Hit Chaneter— Hit ton raeceedt him under die 
•fme fuime<»Eflbitt to initruct the Native*— Detth of Idlft— I>iteoai»> 
•gini^ ttate of Che Mitiioa Familf— Relief afljrded hy the arrival oC 
the Hawkeiborf>-I>eath of Mr. Jeffbrwm— Visit to the Soeittj 
Ithinds— New troublet at Tahiti— Departure of most of the Mia- 
tionariet— I>efeatofUie Ki(i{^Ravages of the Vieton— Abandon- 
meat of the Miatioof— Refleetions— Proceediogi of the Rebelt. 

In the autumn of 1803, Pomare died very 
suddenly. He was sailing in His canoe just after 
dinner to visit a ship lying near, when a sudden 
pain caught him in the back. He fell forward 
and instantly expired. His sudden death was 
by many of the natives considered a judgment 
•upon him for his seizure of the god Oro. 

Pomare was. a man of majestic appearance, 
Mui very considerable talents. He had been una* 
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formlj kind to the missionaries, and when' &« 
died, recommended them to the care of his son, 
though not from any wish that the new religion 
should be introduced. He attributed all his 
prosperity during a long life to the favour of his 
own gods, and though he was willing to admit 
Jehovah amongst them, yet he would never ad- 
mit for a moment his superiority to them all. 

Soon after his decease a reli^ous ceremony 
was' performed, in which his spirit was invoked, 
and it was said appeared to Idia and one of the 
priests. Otu now assumed the name of Pomare, 
and all remained quiet as before. He went over 
to Eimeo, carrying 'the god Oro, whose pre- 
sence and protection were considered so indis-^ 
pensable. 

During the years 1804-5, great efforts were 
made to mstruct the young, in the shorter cate- 
chism first, and afterward in the larger. And 
although the children would not be taught to 
read, several of them learned the shorter cate- 
chism by heart. Both in Eimeo and Tahiti the 
-gospel continued to be preached, but with no visi- ^ 
' bie effect upon the natives. ^ Sometimes they said^ 
we will bear our own ^ods; at other times they 
scoffingly asked the missionaries if the people of 
Matavai had attended to their word; if the king 
or any of his family had cast away Oro, declar- 
ing ttiat when the king and chiefs heard the 
word of Jehovah they would also." But tht 
king so far from throwing away Oro, offered se- 
veral human sacrifices to him when he returned 
with the image from Eimeo in January, 1805. 
About this time, however, he became so fond of 
writing that he requested the missionaries to 
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build him a plastered house near their own, 
where he would be less interrupted than iu his 
usual dwelling. 

In the earl J part of 1806, Mr. Shelly and bis 
familj abandoned the mission and went to Port 
Jackson. In July, the queen died, soon after be- 
coming the mother of a still-born child. It seems 
that a oarbarous practice, by which infants were 
prevented from ever seeing the light, issued in 
this, as in many other cases, \n the death of the 
unnatural mother. As all the queer's children 
had been destroyed, Pomare was now left a wi- 
dower and childless. 

During the five years preceding this time, Ike 
missionaries had received neither letters or sup- 

Jlies from England. Orders had been sent to Port 
ackson to have supplies'occasionallr forwarded, 
but no good opportunity had ofltered during 
the time just mentioned. They were so|ne time 
destitute of tea and sugar, as well as manv other 
necessaries* Their clothing was so much worn 
that they could hardly male a respectable ap- 
pearance in presence of any foreigners who 
might visit them. They were almost destitute 
of shoes, and often performed their tours bare- 
footed. Add to all this, their total want of suc- 
cess, and we need not wonder that they were 
almost discouraged. 

The arrival of the Hawkesbury from Port Jack- 
son relieved them in some measure, though mainr 
of the supplies which she brought had been al- 
most ruined by sea water during the voyage. 
The letters from theirf riends at home were most 
welcome. With fresh spirits and hopes, they 
continued to labour, though without any appear- 
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Alice of success. Among all their Other troubleii 
they had the mortification to see ihe population 
of Tahiti fast wasting away. Besides that horri- 
ble disease with which the licentious are so justly 
punished, European sailors had introduced others., 
contagious and often destructive of life. .These, 
with the murders of various kinds, carried the 
inhabitants to their graves much faster than they 
were born. All the maladies introduced by for- 
eigners were supposed to be inflicted either by 
the foreign God or by their own deities, to punish 
those who gave countenance to the missionaries. 
It sometimes even happened that these good 
men, have been obliged to hasten from places 
-where they intended to preachy the natives were 
80 much irritated, and as they said mocked with 
promises of blessings from 6od that had been 
only followed by distress. 

Mr. Jefferson, one of the first missionaries, died 
in Sept. 1807. He h^d laboured faithfully for 
ten years, but did not live to see the fruit of his 
toils. He had not lived for this world, and though 
men had rejected the message of life delivered 
by him, he died in good hope of an eternal re- 
ward. 

Soon after this afflictive event, Messrs. Nbtt 
and Hayward visited the Leeward or Society 
Islands. They went around Huahine, Raitea, 
and Borabora, preaching in many places, and 
for the first time, the gospel of Christ Many 
natives listened with attention and apparent in- 
terest. 

"^ Early in 1808, new troubles broi^e out among 

the natives. Pomare, in a war smne months 

before^ had desixoyed many of the , AtehuruaiMiy 

J 
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and offered their bodies in sacrifice to (ko. Tlitf 
farmers and inferior chiefs were also dissatisfied 
with his government. Many wished to deprive 
him of ail authority, and restore the aristocracjr 
which formerly prevailed. In October, the mis- 
sionaries were warned by the king to be on their 
guard, as his enemies might come upon them bj 
surprise. They remained for some time in a 
state of anxiety, till the arrival of a vessel from 
Port Jackson, gave them hope of security, in 
case of open war. In the early part of Novem- 
ber, the rebels invaded the district of MatavaL 
According to the advice of the king, the mis^ 
sionaries went on board the vessel with their fiu 
milies. All was disorder and confusion. The 
next day, Messrs. Nott and Scott made an un- 
successful attempt to bring about a peace. They 
were kindly treated in the rebel camp, but the 
chiefs would not meet Pomare except in battle. 
The king now advised the missionaries to leave 
the island. With the exception of four single 
men, they concluded to da so, and sailed for 
Huahine on the 10th of November. They reached 
the island the next day, and were well received 
by; the chiefs and people. 

Toward the latter part of September, Pomare 
waa persuaded by Metia, a priest of Oro, to at- 
tack the rebels. But the predictions of Metia 
could not secure the victory, and Pomare was 
entirely defeated. The missionaries that had 
remained, fled to Eimeo, and the king soon fol- 
lowed them. The victors ransacked and deso- 
lated the district of Matavai, ruining all the pos^ 
sessions of the mission family. The most valua«* 
ble books were burned or torn in pieces for car* 
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tridee papers, and the pdnting t jpes melted tntd 
musKet balls. As the mv&t continued, and there 
seemed little prospect of introducing the gospel, 
the missionariesdetermined to sail for Port Jack- 
son by the first opportunity. Accordingly, in 
October, 1809, they all left the islands except 
Mr. Nott, who remained atEimeo with the king^ 
and Mr. Hayward, who continued in Huahine* 

Few events in the history of missions have 
been more trying to Christian feeling than this 
almost entire* abandonment of an enterprise, 
which had cost so much, promised so much, and 
seemingly produced nothing. When the mission 
was umlertaken, its friends were 8an&;uine in 
their hopes, and its enemies ridiculed the wild- 
ness of the scheme, while many waited*for the 
event, intending either to come forward more 
actively afterward, or else get the credit of ex- 
traordinary sagacity in standing neuter so long. 
The missionaries had spent twelve years of per- 
severing and painful effort, in attempting to save 
a nation not only from spiritual death, but from 
that entire extinction which seemed to threaten 
the cruel and degraded islanders. Such circum- 
stances rendered the failure of the mission a most 
painful event to the London Missionary Society, 
as well as to all other friends of the heathen, 
while the enemies of benevolent enterprise tri- 
umphed in the result, and the powers of darkness 
still held undisputed sway in the Islands of the 
South. 

We may add, before leaving this part of the 
history, the rebels soon became masters of Ta- 
hiti, and determined to seize the first vessel tliat 
should arrive, and murder its officers. A 
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ichooner ftrrired and was captured socm after^ 
but the men spared. Another advanced, but 
hearing of the resolutibn just mentioned, escaped^ 
having succeeded in rescuing the crew of the 
first; aU of whom were to be sacrificed to Oro. 
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Si mia or jte TUBiihMariw retiim-II««ai off IKm Bnrf^7«iloiie« 
h$ ttM off Mn. Dftvkf and Usu ibjwmdSutiomnpMMg Cixomat^ 
•tameet— Fomue dcahec Baptiim— Feus of hii IdolatnuM Fiiaid»~ 
He ordoi a Church built— 1« invited to resume tlk* gwem' 
nen^x^Si Letters to the Misuonazle*— FirmneM in the nddst oT 
oppotttioii* 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable circum- 
stances in which the most of the missionaries lef% 
t^ islands, and went to New Holland, they 
soon thought of returning. Pomare was in 
Eimeo, being excluded from Tahiti bv the victo- 
rious rebels. Mr. Nott continued with him, and 
he wrote several letters to the others, wishing 
their return. Those in New Holland were en- 
couraged by the directors of the society in En- 
gland, as well as by personal friends, to resume 
their labours as soon as practicable. In July, 
1811, several returned, and were gladly receiv- 
ed by Pomare at Eimeo. During his afilictiona 
he had evidently become much move serious^ and 
more disposed to give up his confidence in idola 
tiiat hud done him so httie good. *He resided 
fcff Bomib time in the kioose with Mr. and Mrs« 
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BicknelL He was much employed in readin^^ 
writing, and conversation about 6od and the way 
of salvation. One or two other natives seemed 
seriously inquiring about the religion df the Bi- 
ble. As Taniti remained in an unsettled state, 
it seemed impracticable to commence labours at 
Matavai, and hence Eimeo now became the 
scene of missionary effort. 

In July, 181S, Mrs. Henr^ died. She was 
one of the first party of missionaries, and had 
been a most devoted and exemplary woman. 
Though she had not lived to see the natives 
flocking to the Lord Jesus Christ, she had in- 
dulgent hope for two or three with whom she 
had been intimate, and who died some time be- 
fore. But in the midst of her labour of love, she 
was called, as her friends believed, to her eternal 
reward. Her loss was severely felt, not only 
by an affectionate husband, but by all her com- 
panions in toil. 

In September, death again entered the circle 
of the missionaries. Mrs. Davies was called 
from her earthly labours and trials. An infant 
daughter followed her to the grave in about three 
weeKs. Mrs. Hay ward was called to her eternal 
rest, as is hoped, in one week after, and buried 
by the side of her companions. Thus at the mo- 
ment when light began to gleam on the path of 
the missionaries, they were called to the severest 
trials which fall to the common lot of man. To 
the husband of generous sensibility, the domes- 
tie circle is, in all circumstances, the best source 
of earthly enjoyment, but the missionary, above 
most other men, knows the value and appreciates 
ihe loss of a loved partner in the toil and priva- 
i2 
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tions iaeTitablo in abarbftrous land. In Ae jre- > 
sent instance it was no small alleviation of grief, 
that while God removed earthly comforts frotn 
the missionaries, he was sending the spiiit of life 
upon the d jing heathen around. The news of these 
bereavements were transmitted to England, ac- 
companied with such accounts of Pomare, and 
some others, as warranted the hope that the li^ht 
of etemsd life would soon burst upon perishing 
thousands. 

Schools were established, as well as public wor- 
ship, and many seemed anxious to be instructed. 
Before Mrs. Henry's death, Pomare had pub- 
licly professed his belief in Jehovah and desired 
Gfa^stian baptism. Althou^ his sincerity was 
not doubted, the missionaries wished him to wait 
for more complete instruction, to which proposal 
be readily consented. He had for some time 
shown an increasing contempt for the idols of his 
country, and been watched with deep apprehen- 
sion by his friends, who considered lus authority 
as rightful king, in danger of being wholly lost 
if the religion of his ancestors was deserted. 
They were surprised and alarmed, wiien he or- 
dered a turtk to be baJked in his own kitchen and 
served up without any part beins offered to the 
idol, as was always the custom when this saered 
animal was eaten. His people could hardly be- 
lieve him in his senses. The turtle was served 
up, but they expected he would be visited by 
some terrible judgment the moment he b^an to 
eat No one would eat of the turtle but the king. 
He laboured in vain to persuade those around 
that their gods were not at all to be feared in 
this aflbir. Eveti when the Jxml was safely 
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liBkhed, his attendants carried away the dishes 
ex))ectingthat, ere the morrow, jadgment would 
overtake the kine for his daring impietj. 

Ppmare not omy became more and more con- 
duced of the vanity of idols, but endeavoured 
to prevail upon the chiefs around him to embrace 
"tiie Christian relieion. Several from the liCe* 
ivard or Society Islands aceompanied him durins 
Us exile in Eimeo. £ven in a public council 
the king endeavoured to persuade the chiefs of 
Huahine and Raiatea to adopt the religion of the 
gospel. 

« Pomafe not only dedred to make a profession 
«f religion, but proposed building a church in 
Eimeo. As the missionaries were in hopes that 
his power would soon be re-established in Tahiti, 
and an opportunity afforded to remove the mis- 
sion thither, they proposed to defer buildins till 
the change took place. But the kins replied, 
^ No, let us not mind these things^ let it oe built." 

Shortly after tMs, two. chiefs came from Tahiti 
to Eimeo, inviting Pomare to return and resume 
the government of the islands. In August, he 
sailed to Tahiti, accompanied by many of the 
chiefs and people. His departure from the mis- 
sionaries at this time was much regretted, as he 
would be expG«ed to many temptations, and lose 
an immediate opportunity of being farther in- 
structed. From a letter dated a few weeks after. 
Sept 25, 1812, it is evident tliat he was deeply 
convicted of his past sins, and suffered much in 
looking back upon a life spent in the crimes and 
follies of heathenism. He wrote thus to the mis- 
sionaries: ^^May the anger of Jehovah be ap- 
peased towards me,^ who am a wicked man,gnihj 
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of accumulated crimes— of reatrdlessnesa a{id 
ignorance of the truefGod, and of an obstinate 
perseverance in wickedness ! Maj Jehovah also 
pardon my foolishness, unbelief, and rejection 
of the truth! May Jeho\'ah give. me his good 
Spirit to sanctify my heart, that I may love what 
is good, and that I may be enabled to put away 
all my evil customs, and become one oi his peo- 
ple, and be saved through Jesos Christ our only 
Saviour! I am a wicked man and my sins are 
great and accumulated. But, Oh that we may all 
be saved through Jesus Christ." 

in another letter he observes : ** I continue to 
pray to God without ceasing. Regardless of 
other things, I am concerned only that my soul 
may be saved by Jesus Christ. It is my earnest 
desire that I may become one of Jehovah*s peo- 
plej and that God may turn away his anger m>m 
me, which I deserve for my ingnorance of him 
and my accumulateti crimes." 

In the early part of 1813, he wrote in a very 
similar strain. One' or two other natives about 
this time gave evidence of being born again, and 
one died apparently in the triumphs of Christian 
futh. 

The authority of the king was not at once 
fully re-established in Tahiti. His renunciation 
of idols and continued observance of the Sab- 
bath, brought upon him much ridicule and pro- 
cured him many enemies. Still his firmness in 
the new relia;ion had a powerful effect upon many 
of his friends. He was thought to know more 
of both reli^ons than any other native, and con- 
sequently his judgment was not at once to be 
ftlighted. Nevertheless, most of hii friends at* 
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tribiited aS Ms reverses to his desertion of the 
^e>di9 of Tahiti and showing so much favour to 
the missionaries. But, in spite of misfortune, 
opposition and insult, Pomare not onfy continued 
firm himself, but laboured to bring others to the 
knowtedge of the trc^th. 



^©^ 



PktKor iateiliceiie* fima Trikid-^iMn. S«att ii4 BQiTwifd fo 
ojrer to that lalawi— Inteneitiiig IKMove^y^Inwetiiiig attnitioii m 
Beligion there— ThirtyHuie penons publicly renoimce Idolatry— 
Conduet of Taaioaru. 

The misdonaries still continued at Eiraeo. 
They were greatly encouraged to find many in- 
quiring for me wav of life through the tord 
Jesus*. Many more began to lose their confidence 
in idols and e&mine die doctrines of the new re- 
ligion. In July, the pleasing intelligence reached 
Eimeo that a spirit of inquiry was manifest in 
Tahiti. Messrs. Scott and Hayward immediately 
went over, and proceeding to the district of Pare, 
heard the didightful news that some in that neigh- 
bourhood had renounced their idols and pro- 
fessed their beHef in Jehovah. The seriousness 
had commenced witll two who had been servants 
of the missionaries in Matavai. They, with some 
others, with whom they were intimate, had es- 
tablished a meeting for prayer and^amreed to keep 
the Sabbath, renouncing entirely their trust in 
idols. Th% mmBBg after hii amval, Mr. Scott 
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Iretlred to fh« bashes, as was tha custitai of tbm 
missionaries, when lodging in the small native 
houses, for private devotion. Hearing a human 
voice at some distance from his retreat, he lis- 
tened for a moment, and heard wiih almost 
transports of joy, a native engaged in prayer. 
No missionary had before heard the voice of 

Srayer in Tahiti, unless to the idols of the land. 
f r. Scott could not refrain from returning im- 
mediate thanks to God, for what he witnessed, 
and hastening to the house he had left, he wi^ 
Mr. Hayward soughjt out the individual whose 
voice had been heard. He proved to be one of 
the individuals referred to above, n^imed Oito. 
He andTuahine with whom he had associated for 
l-eligious conversation, gave very interesting ac- 
count of the change in their views and feelings, 
and have since been very useful in the church. 

Before commencing a journey round Tahiti, 
Messrs. Scott and Hayward transmitted - to 
£imeo an account of wnat they had seen and 
heard« The missionaries there were no less en- 
couraged than themselves. They even shed 
tears of joy. Messrs. S. and H* after making a 
tear in Tahiti and preaching in various places 
returned to Eimeo accompanied by Oito and 
Tuahine. Before their arrival a very general 
seriousness began to be manifested in Eimeo. In 
July, 1813, the new house of worship, built by 
Pomare's prders, was opened the first time for 
Sabbath services. At the close of the evening 
service, Mr. Da vies gave notice that on the next 
day a meeting would be held when all who were 
desirous of renouncing the evil customs and false 
gods were invited to attend and have their namea 
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written down in a hook. About forty attended 
the meeting thus appointed, and after hearing 
the object explained, most of them requested 
that tlieir names should be entered as those who . 
desired to worship God and be instructed in the 
religion of Christ Thirty-one came forward at 
this time, and eleven more soon after. Others 
said thej would cast away their idols, though 
they wished to defer giving their names. The 
missionaries took this measure in order to be- 
come acquainted with all who were most ready 
to receive instruction and associate for religious 
purposes. 

Amon^ the last who enrolled their names was 
Taaroarii, the young chief of Huahine and Sir 
Charles Anders' Island. He was also an Areoi 
and chief priest of Huahine. While he was en- 
camped live miles from PapetOai, the mission 
settlement, a number of Areois visited him, and 
previous to an entertainment to which he waft 
invited, prepared to perform the usual heathen 
ceremonies over the food. An oration in his 
praise, and stating the rank he was to hold among 
the gods, was also to be delivered. All this he 
strictly prohibited, declaring that their gods were 
no gods, and his own intention in future to wor- 
ship Jehovah. He wished to know mor^abou t God, 
and that his friends should also hear about him.. 
He immediately sent for Mr. Nott to come and 

S reach at his encampment. Shortly after Mr. 
Tott complied with the request. When he reach- 
ed the encampment he was cordially received by 
Puru, father of Taaroarii, who said his son wished 
to be instructed in the word of God and to learn 
about Jehovah and Jesus Christ, about whom he 
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had to often heftnlPoinare«pieAk« puruadded^. 
tiiat although he had no wish to hear about these 
things himself^ he did not wish to oppose his soiu 
Pomare had thus been instrumental of opening 
ike way to preach Christ to many from Huahine, 
who else might have remained much longer ia 
darkness. 
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Conreraon of the King^ofHuabine— Meetings— Bfttii, a piiest, publicly 
baroi his idols— Hb example followed by many othen.— Toar. fbr 
preacbinfi: in tiie Soeiecy Idlaiid»— ProgtCM of the Christian i^igioR-» 
Yaiimu uoHao n -^vmber of conrerti at the close of }»U, 

Aftbr Mr. Notthad preached a solemn dis- 
course on the occasion mentioned in the last 
chapter, he invited Taaroarii and his attendants 
to visit the mission station the next Sabbath. 
The chief attended ; and his father soon after be- 
came a sincere convert. In capacity of King of 
Huahine, he has ever since been an ornament io 
the gosnel of Christ 

B^siae regular seasons for public worship, 
meeting^ were frequently held for the piuposeof 
instructing more thoroughly, those who haa given 
IB dieir names. Some of the new converts en- 
gaged in public [niiyer, and the missionaries were 
often surprised at the fervour and propriety of 
their petitions. They were aot less delighted to 
know that secret prayer was regularly performed 
by many. 

On one occasion^ after Mr.Nott had been 



ppeachiiig tp T«anMqii> p^ple, Patii^ priest of 
the temple in PepatCN^i^ walking alonjg with him 
toward the beach, declared his intention to burn 
his idols publicly the next day. Mr. Nott was 
surprised, and said in reply, *< I fisar you are jest- 
ing with me, and can scarcely believe what you 
say." "Don't be unbelievipg," replied Patii, 
^ wait till to-morrow and you shall see.'^ Al- 
though the missionaried were not more astonished 
than delighted by this promise, they expected witli 
anxiety tne time fis^eo, tearing that tne burning 
of the idols woujd lead to immediate persecution 
a|id blooidshed. By the next afternoon Patii had 
all things prepared for the fire, on a spot near 
the national Marae, of which he was priest. His 
determination being |;en»iilly known, multitudes 
had assembled to witness a deed whiph, accord-^ 
ing to their expectations, must be followed by th^ 
immediate vengeance of the gods. The mission- 
aries were present also, awaiting wit^i varied emo- 
tions of hQpe and fear an event, upoui which no 
le^s depended, than upoi^ the result of Eliji^'s 
propositiQii to the priests pf Baal. If the ffods 
of Tahiti could not avenge themselves, there 
seemed little probability that their authority 
would be long acknowledged. 

Just before sunset Patii ordered the fire to be 
kindled. Hastenins to the temple he brou^t 
forivard his gods ana stripped them of their vari- 
ous Qrnaments. They were either shapeless logs 
of wood, or rude imitations of the humaii figure, 
covered with a kind of native cloth, and some 
of them ornamented with red feathers. 
• While committing them one by one to the 
flames the priest expressed his regret th,iit he had 
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eter worshipped theni, and called upontlie Bp^<r^ 
tators to see how unable these gbas were even 
to help themselves. The astonished natives suf- 
fered nim quietly to proceed till all were reduced 
to ashes. No tumult followed. The natives 
seemed either to feel less confidence in their ^^s 
than heretofoi'e, or else believed that the impious 

Sriest would be Signally punished by the insulted 
cities without their interference. Still the Chris- 
tian will not fail to recognize the hand of Pro- 
vidence in this event, and give to God the praise 
that less tumUlt followed, than when the silver- 
smiths at Ephesus saw their craft in danger of 
utter destruction. 

This act of Patii was followed by most impor- 
tant consequences. Numbers of pnests and peo- 
ple, both in Tahiti and Eimeo, not only imitated 
lim in burning their idols, but destroyed their 
temples and Maraes, converting even the altars 
into fuel for their kitchens. Patii immediately 
became the pupil of the Missionaries, and by 
his conduct at that period, as well as since, did 
much towards destroying the idolatry of his coun- 
trymen. 

In March, 1814, Messrs. Nott and Hajward 
visited the Leeward or Society Islands, for the 
purpose of preaching the gospel. They travel- 
led round Huahine, Raitaea, and Tahaa, preach- 
ing wherever it was convenient They had 
no difficulty, at this time, in getting large and 
attentive audiences. Many of the natives seemed 
to listen with satisfaction and began to call their 
own gods variia maamaa tixid varua tno, foolish 
spirits and evil spirits, giving to Jehovah alone; 
the appellation of Good Spirit 
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In th« atttamn of this same year Mr. Wtttoii 

S^nt some time in these islands. He fonnd 
ose who had formerly enrolled their names 
wheikat Tahiti, continuing steadfast, and while 
he remained there had the satisfaetion of seeing 
About forty added to their number. When he 
left them they were very anxious that a mission- 
ary should come and reside amon^ them^ In the 
course of this year the missionanes sent a trans- 
lation of the gospel of Luke, made by Mr* Nott, 
and a copy of their catechism,' to New Soutli 
Wales to be printed. They had also expended 
the supply of the Tahitian spelline-book printed 
in England some time before, ana were now in 
great want of another edition. The number of 
scholars at Papetoai had increased to more than 
two hundred. Besides this, several of thechiefs 
who had been endeavouring to reinstate Pomare 
in his authority, were just returning to the Society 
Islands, and very anxious that schools and books 
should be introduced among their people also. 

Toward the close of 1814, Pomare returned to 
Eimeo, having strutted in vain during the two 
preceding years to recover his authority in Tahiti* 
As many of the new converts followed him, the 
number of worshippers was so much increased 
that it became necessary to enlarge the place of 
worship. Thekine, however, had while in Tahiti 
given way to his mini for ardent spirits, so far 
that the missionaries began to fear the sincerity 
of his professions^ Still this having always been 
too much his habit, they could not at once relin- 
{|uish the hopes they had formed of his continu* 
ins firm in tne Christian faith. 

iBefore closing the account of this year> one or 
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iw4|ftiioillareKtifmii(r^rMMrofiiiMrtMii. On 
ftne occiftion & member of a utmily be^ie nek in 
Eimeo, a priest was called to impdre me assis- 
tanoe of his god. But all his supplicaitions amied 
nothing. After he had left the family almost in 
despair, a natite conTert obtained leave to make 
a pajer to Jehovah m behalf of the sick person. 
While he was at pnnrer relief was afforded to the 
surprise and jo j </aIl present We need not 
inqidre whether the evelat t^as miraculous-— its 
Effects upon ^e &mfl j and others around them 
werOj trnportant Th^ inhiibitants of the dktrlct 
Imasediaiely broof^t forth their idols, and after 
execrating them as falafe godsy destroyed bofth 
tiiom and the temple. 

Some time before the convermn of Patii he 
wascalled tovisitthe wifeof anAreoi, who had 
been for some time in the Mission School, but 
was now very sick. Her sickness being consi- 
dered a judgment from tlie gods, on account of 
her intercmirse #ith the missionaries, Patn 
offered a pig and plantain to his eod, accompained 
by the following prayer : «« O Satan! be not an- 
gry, restore, restore, this is the sin, deceived by 
the foreigners she has forsaken you. Here is a 

Eig, be not angry." The word satan had been 
orrowed from the missionaries and was often 
applied by the natives to their gods. Though 
very sick the woman unexpectedly recovered, but 
as she returned to school notwithstanding all that 
had occurred, and many were encouraged to fol- . 
low her examples, the priest besan to say public- 
ly <^that the religion of the foreigners wobld 
prevail, in spite of all oppoaitionJ^ 
At the close of this year^ l^ere were about two 
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hundred wlio had q>eiil7 renounced idolatry. 
Three hundred attended the schools in Etmeo. 
Besides these there were many in Sir Charles 
Sanders, and the Society islands^ probably in all 
near six hundered who had renounced idolatry 
Bat such a change could not be altogether a 
peaceable one. Many of the converts were se- 
verely persecuted. They were despoiled of their 
goods, oanished from their homes, their houses 
burned, and some even hunted for sacrifices to 
Oro. The Bure M%ui^ or praying people, were 
not less " persecuted for righteousness sake," 
than those who first became Christians in the 
Roman Empire. 



phancei in Sometf —Progren of Chrittkn inflagn f * gt n em nittii*^ 
Interetdn^ «ccanencet— Pomftre*! tour uomid Eimeo^ImttUDM 
of contempt shown to the godi of the nati vet. 

The year 1815 commenced with changes in 
society that deserve notice. Heretofore, women 
had been considered, as they are in inost pagan 
lands, far beneath the other sex. They were 
not allowed even to eat with the men, nor of all 
the same kinds of food. Whatever could be 
made an offering to the gods, they were not 
allowed to eat on pain of death. Pigs, fowls, 
some kinds offish, cocoa-nuts with plantains and 
some other articles, were only allowed to men and 
gods. Those things which females might eat, 
w«r« kept separate, cooked separate, and eaten 
K 2 
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in aditide. Some of t^e wont hmpiecations of 

men, were like these: ^'Majestthoabecomeabot- 
tie to hold salt water for th j mother. Majest thoa 
be baked as food for thymother;'' with others that 
show no less clearly how little females were 
esteemed. Domestic happiness, the purest that 
earth can yield, was almost unknown. The most 
endearing of ail relations, that of husband and 
wife, was little better than master and slave. But 
all this barbarism, connected as it was with a false 
system of reli^on, b^n to ^Te way the moment 
the pure principles of Ghristianitjr wore believed. 
Sacred tood became common^— idols and their 
temples were converted into fuel with which it 
was cooked, and both sexes cheerfully ate it 
together. 

Such a^ event no less than many others, en- 
couraged the Missionaries in their labours, thoudi 
seme of them were much enfeebled by their trius 
and fatigues. Their scholars increased, and the 
reception of some hundred copies of an abrid** 
mentof the Testament, with one thousand small 
achool books in the native language, greatly faci- 
litated their efforts. These b^s had been print- 
ed in New South Wales. 

The scholars, and all who had renounced their 
idols, were urgent .with their friends and rela- 
tives, that they should learn the word of God^ 
Thev be^ed them at least to attend the school 
and hear what was taught. Sometimes their idola- 
trous friends indifi;nantl^ charged the God of the 
foreigners, with uie various evils they were suf- 
fering from disease and war. Sometimes they 
inquired in a scornful manner, <<what do you gain 
by going to their schools ? Let us see ; if you fn 
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some scissors, or l^nives, Sien will we go 1k>o, 
if Dot we will have nothing to do with such pro- 
fitless^ work," The state of things in man^ fami- 
lies at this time, very nearly accords with the 
prediction of our Saviour, Matt x, SI, 2£, and 
35, S6. . 
Several instances occurred where individuals 

become Christians. An mteresting joung miiii, 
moned Aberahama^ w^ s^ot when ^mg from the 
servants of the priests, who were sent to seize 
him for a saerifice. He finsill/ escaped and re- 
covered, bat carries to this dav a sca;r more hon- 
ourable thui that of anj earthly warrior. 

Another voung man, after his Gonversianf, wai 
ridiculed, nattered with promises if he would » 
back, threatened if he persevered, and finally 
driveii from his father's family. As ft cer^nonr 
was at hand when a human sacrifice was required^ 
this young man was selected on account of hit 
obstinate ^berence to the new religion. He was 
pursued to a place where he had retired to pray^ 
The servants told hii)a the king wished to see him. 
He suspected their obiect, and even charged them 
with coming to kill him fbr a sacrifice,; addii^ i 
*^ Jesus Christ is my keeper, without his permift- 
sion you cannot harm me j you may be permitted 
to kill my body, but, / am not afraid to did 
My soul is safe in the hands of Jesus Christ*'^ 
The servants th^ rushed furiously upon him» 
murdered him and carried his body m a long 
basket of cocoa-nut leavfes to the jpriea^, . ana 
ofierel him to their. gods^ while his spirit wm 
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doubtl^MTejoieiiig before iiie throne efJeheTfih 
and the Lamb. 

In the early part ef this same year, an event 
occurred of very considerable importance to the 
cause of the Christians. Pomare-^Vahine, daugh- 
ter of the king of Raiatea, and sister of Poroare's 
queen, was at Eimeo on a visit. The two sisters 
a&fl their attendants were going over to Tahiti 
to make Ihe tour of that island. Before they set 
off, a great feast was provided by the chieis of 
Eimeo, according to the common custom of treat* 
ing visitors. At such feasts it was customary to 
present portions of all the food to the ^ds before 
eating. While the people were waiting for the 
priests to perform the usual ceremony, one of 
the Christian converts came forward, and in an 
audible voice looked to Jehovah for a blessing, 
at ^e same time that he acknowledged him as 
the giver t>f every enjoyment. This had been 
concerted by the king and his friends, and no 
one dared now offer a parties of the food- to the 
gods. By some of this party the king sent over 
a new bodk to his infant daughter Aimata. As 
this indicated his intention to educate her in the 
new reliffion, it greatly encouraged the converts, 
while it kindled anew the spirit of persecution 
among their enemies. The state of things was 
. such that while many openly worshipped in their 
families, and openly supported the new religion, 
many others dared only assemble for prayer in 
secret places or under cover of night. 

Soon after the queen and her sister went over 
to Tahiti, Pomare commenced a tour around 
Eimeo, in order to nersuade the chiefs and jieo- 
ple to renounce idolatry. Many of the chiefs 
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not being totj fiiendl/, ho was at first subjected 
to some ridicule, said even charged with being 
the 




ingi 
cessfuli 

expressed great 'delight ,in beholding the chiefs 
inclined to obejithe word of God; which, he safd, 
Jehovah himself was causing to grow^ so that it 
pr<fepered exeee^gly. in on^ district, he wrote, 
thit more than diirtt had ^ laid hold of the word 
«f 6h9di." in the di^trf<k dl Maatea, where this 
oc(5urred^ fhore than nin^jr ^enouttced idolatry 
befoi^ he \di it; chiefs^ priests afid people^ 
burned tfaeisr idols in a pribfic manner, and gftv* 
in tiieir names as desiring fiirtfa^r Mstniction. 

While the queen and her part/ were in Tahifl 
nether eveirt occurred, which heightened the 
ttrj of the idolatrous priests and chiefs. A pre- 
sent of food and cloth Wng brought to thift tifil!^ 
tttHy tiie priests observed do dispositioli atoons; 
t^ receivers to acknowledge l!ie god^ id thi 
UfiMl way. One (rf* thetn, pointing to soini^ r^ 
faithers, begtm to discourse upon the powter of 
die gods, and threaten* tiie queen'k companions 
with their vengjeance. The same man Who^httl 
asked the blessing at the fteast in Eindeo, {>ohit* 
in^ te the feathers, said : ^ Are those the mighty 
things you so extol, and with whose ang^r f&^ 
threaten us? If so, I will soon convince you of 
thdr inability even to preserve themselves" lie 
stepped forward, seized the feathers and tht^w 
them into a large fire nean BxcUmaittofls of 
horrolr were uttered by many around^ whitest 
bold ah act astonbhed every bcdiever iirthe gsiis 
tkos insulted* 
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Attempt to 4ettro7 all tte wonUppen of Jehovah-Their caeape to 
Eimeo, and increauiig infltMict— Second attempt to destroy tb» 
« Hare Atna^^-Serere batUe- fhe idolaten Tanqui»hed— The ttm- 
pkcrOra/dc^rajrcd-Clemeuey oTtbs Tictun^-Gencna ataUtiMaT 



In Julj of this year,. (181{f,) a project was. 
formed, not unworthy & ELoman Emperor in the 
days of the primitive Christians. The influence 
of the bure attuL, those who prayed to God, was 
becoming so great, that the idolaters feared the 
total ruin of their cause. To prevent this, the 
chiefs of Pare, Matavai, and Hapiano, deter* 
mined to assassinate, in a single night, all who 
prayed to Jehovah. The chiefs of Papara and 
Atehuru were invited to joinin^the bloody work^ 
and several who had lonjg been mutual enemies 
now united against the victims of their common 
rage. The Christians heard of the horrid design 
the evening before it was to be executed. Many 
of them hiul assembled near the sea shore for 
some particular purpose. The;^ instantly took 
to their canoes, and sailed for mmep. Some of 
the parties who were to murder and burn the 
dwellings of the Christians during the night, 
were delayed by unavoidable circumstances, so 
that when all haa assembled for the bloody work, 
their victims had escaped. They accused each 
^ other of frustrating the plan, and a battle follow* 
ed amone the conspirators. The pec^le of Ate* 
hum and.Pumra were victorious, and being 
joined soon aner by the people of Tiarabu, ra-» 
vaged all the north-eastern part of the ialamti 



rediicing it to a complete wtete. Another qimr* 
rel ensued among the victors, and the Tiaralraans 
were driven back to their own districts 

Many of the vanqniBhed fled ta Eimeo^ and 
veere kmdl j received bj the king andii& dbibfis. 
The number of worshippers at tlwmisBioBJJMase 
kept increasing, and tne pupiUjinc itiie/sdiook 
amounted to more than six hunchrads and would 
have been still more numerous fidb mot book» 
been wanting. 4 

After the events narrated above, things appear- 
ed in do critical a state in both islands, that the 
imssionaries set apart a day of &stin^ and prajer 
to God, for his {ruidance and protection* Manj 
of the native Christians observed Ae &st in a 
solemn and proper manner. 

A short time after, the victorious chiefs in 
Tahiti invited the refugees in Eimeo to return 
to their possessions. The king went over vrtth 
them, as his presence was necesisary at the ce- 
remonies common on such occasionsw When 
the party approached the diore, instead of being 
met in a friendly manner as they expected, they 
were fired upon by the idolatrous party, and war 
was only avoided by Pomare's sending a flag of 
tmce. After some negociation, several cmefe: 
were allowed to re-occupy their territories, and 
all parties seemed in a measure satisfied. 

The idolatrous party coold not teng restrain 
their hatred of the Christians. As they had 
failed in their former project rf destroying the 
converts altogether, thev now det^mined to at-, 
tack them when assembled for worship.. On tbk^w 
Sabbath, Nov. 12, 1815, about eight hundreT*' 
persons,, among whom was Pomare,. had assent^ 
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Med in the diitrict oC Atehun* Jxet at thefior* 
▼ke Gommeheed, fifii^ of muskets was heurd* 
It proceeded frmn those ' stationed as saiitmek;, 
ana - tiiose withii immediately saw a large 
number of armed men approaching. The fiagof 
the gods was earned bcWe the hostile hand. 
Thein^waftraisedy'^Itiswar! It is war!" Those 
\(fko had no arms, (for many had hrougfat aims, 
feating an attack,) Were about to go and ]^rocure 
them. But Pomare standing up, insisted upoo 
their remainiiig quiet till they tnd. worshipped 
Ood. A ^iialm was read' and antig, and a por- 
tioii of Scripture also read beCure ^jer. After 
a |Mrayer ^uuted to such penious circumstancesy 
thos^. whd were unarmed wjeiit to th^r teftt&and 
procured. then* weapons. Before their eaeniea 
ai;4v^ the Christian parfy were ranged in as 
good Older as possible to meet them. Pomate 
w^th a nuiikber of musketeers was statioiied in a 
can^ near the shore where the enemy approfich- 
ed* Mahine, king of Ruatea, and. his sisSte^ Po- 
mar^-Yahite, were, in the ranka of the Ghris^ans. 
H^ enemies came up hefinre all Were fuQj pre- 
pared, and rushing on with savaee shouts, at 
first prodttced some ixmjEQsion. ' The frookt of 
the Christian army soon gave war td superkr 
numbers, though not without maKing a deter- 
mined resistance. As l^e ^und upon which, 
they were now fighting, was m part coter^ with 
trees and bushes, the native converts, as they 
had moments, of leisure, knelt down alone^ or 
u^th one or twp others, and in prayer looked to 
.'JflU for succour. The battle raged, and many 
*^HIr on both sides. The idolatrous piuiy seemed 
•r some time victorious. When they came to 
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^e position occupied bj Mahine, and Pomare- 
Yahme, their progress was not only arrested but 
their commander slain. When dying, he pointed 
out Raveae hi the ^front of Mahine's rank, to 
those around him, saying *^ he inflicted these 
wounds; on him revenge my death.'* Two or 
liiree stout men set off and one of them coming 
up with Raveae, seized him by the neck, trying 
to secure him till the others came up. Raveae 
had in his hands a short musket loaded. Passing 
the muzzle under his own arm, he shot his antago- 
nist dead, and escaped. 

The idolatrous army continued to fight obsti- 
nately, but as the news of their commander's 
death became known, confusion spread itself 
among their ranks. Although a pnest of Oro 
had promised them a certain and easy victory, 
they now gave way in all directioiM. Pomare's 
warriors in the heat of victory were about to 
pursue their enemies, as they were wont to do in 
such cases, but he strictly forbid it. No violence 
was offered to the persons or property of the van- 
quished. One act of violence, ne allowed. A 
select party were sent immediately to destroy 
the temple of the great national god, Oro, and 
all its idolatrous appendages. Thus was this 
memorable Sabbath spent, and at evening, Po-. 
mare invited the Christians to assemble and ^ve 
thanks to God for the mercies of the day. And 
seldom has a company of Christians had more 
occasion to praise a merciful Providence. In- 
stead of the subversion of the new religion which 
their enemies intended, they saw the fdmost cer- 
tain prospect of its entire prevalence. 

The clemency of the king and his friends had 
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a powerfal effect upon the minds of the idolater9«> 
The v^ evening after the battle, manjof them, 
for the first time, joined the Christiang in their 
worship. Many declared that they would truftt 
their gods^no longer, but henceforth acknowledge 
Jehovah as God alone. Those who had fled to 
the mountains for safety, were astonished to 
learn that their families remained unmolested 
and all their possessions secure. Th^ gradually 
returned to tneir dwellings, and were not back- 
ward in submitting themselves entirely to a king 
who had so generously spared them when rebels 
and was so ready to pardon all their offences. 
The conduct of the Christians when compared 
with their own, led many to conclude that the 
new religion had something in it wonderful, 
something better tlian their religion had ever 
taught. Here no opposition was made to the 
entire destruction of Oro's temple and worship. 
His idol, a large block of wooa, about six feet 
long, was afterward set up as a post in the king's 
kitchen, and finally split m piece&for fuel. Tem- 
ples, maraes, and family altars, with their idols, 
were now every where destriped. In short, Ta- 
hiti, Eimeo and the adjacent islands, became, in 
a few days, nominally Christian. 

Pomare was now completely reinstated in hk 
authority as king of the Georgian islands. He 
appointed chiefs in the several districts, who 
were friendly to Christianity, while the mis- 
sionaries constantly received messages from those 
who were Just renouncing their idols, requesting 
the establishment of schools and religious ordi- 
nances in their several districts. 

It may be proper here to notice the case of 
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Upufara, chief of Papara, who was alain among 
the idolaters in the battle jast narrated. Before 
the battle, he had been quite in doubt whether 
to renounce his idols, or continue among the per- 
secutors. A short time before his death he had 
an alarming dream which he related thus: ^< He 
saw an immense oven intensely heated^ and in 
the midst of the fire a large fish writhing in ap- 
parent agonj, unable to set dat, and jet uncon- 
sumed, liying and saiTenng in the midst of the 
fire. An impression was fixed on his mind that 
perhaps this suffering was designed to show the 
intensity of the torments which me wicked would 
endure in the place of punishment. He awoke 
in a state of great agitation of mind^ with profuse 
perspiration covering his body, and affected that 
tie could not sleep again that night" A day or 
two before the battle he said to a friend, « Per- 
haps we are wrong: let us send a messaee to the 
kin^ and Tati, and ask for peace; ana ask for 
booKS, that we may know what this new religion 
is." But the priest refused^ and in spte of his 
own better juagment, Upufara met his death in . 
defiance of idots in whom he no longer felt con- 
fidence. 
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Newt of Uie bftppy change in Tahiti tent to Eimeo— £ncoangin|^ 
tUte of things— Changes in the Leeward Island*— Account of the 
Conrersation Meetings— Various questions of the natiYes— Anec- 
dote— Poouure** letter accompanying his idfsbk 

Whilst the events just narrated occurred in 
Tahiti, most of the roission fainil j were in £iineo. 
Soon after the battle, Mahine sent them an ao- 
count of the wonderful changes then taking place. 
Thej could at first hardly credit the intelligence 
of what God had wrouflht for liiose who had so 
long despised the gospel. Mr. Nott immediatelj 
went over, and travelling around the islandy found 
the natives every where, not only willing but 
anxioits to be instructed. In several places they 
had established meetings for prayer and other 
religious exercises themselves. Hymns were 
sung,a&d portions of their Scripture history read, 
accompanied by praym^. Many wrote out por- 
tions of Scripture for such occasions with their 
own haiids. 

All classes ma^ested ^at anxiety to learn 
to read. The i^d chief, priest, or warrior, mi^ht 
be seen sitting for hours in the schools, while 
some child perhaps instructed him in the first 
lessons of spelling and reading. 

These great changes did not stop with the 
Georgian or windward group of islands. They 
soon extended tp the Leeward or Society ^oup. 
Tamatoa, king of Raiatea, was at Tahiti and 
Eimeo, while the great change was taking place, 
and no sooner returned to his own island, than 
he publicly renounced idol worship, declaring 
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his belief in Jehovah and the Lord Jesus Christ 
His example was soon followed by many of the 
chiefs ana people. Others continued to defend 
idol worship, and even took up arms to avenge 
the cause of their insulted sods. Though defeat- 
ed in the first instance ana treated with Chris- 
tian clemency by Tamatoa, they still continued 
their onposition. But being few in number, they 
ffiudually submitted to the new order of things. 
Tahau, an island included in the ^me reef with 
Raiatea, soon after became the scene of changes 
no less pleasing. 

Two chiefs of Borabora, Mai, and Tefaaroa, 
were very active in the destruction of idols, and 
the establishment of places for Christian worship. 
They repeatedly sent messages to the Mis- 
sionaries, who were still confined in their labours 
to the Geoi^n group, petitioning for teachers, 
urging among other reasons, that *^ Jesus Christ 
and his apostles did not confine their instructions 
to one place or country,^^ , 

This whole sronp of islands became, in a short 
time, nominally Cnristian. The particulars of 
this change would be interesting, but are so simi- 
lar to those narrated, that their insertion is not 
deemed necessarv. 

In order to exnibit as clearly as possible the 
views and feelings common among the natives at 
this time, we shall present a brief account of a 
weekly meeting held bj the missionaries for their 
benefit At this meeting any one might arise 
and propose sucli questions as he pleased, either 
in reference to a passage of Scripture, any diffi- 
culty that perplexed bis mind-— the lawfulness of 
a pflurticular action, or on any important subject 
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The vdftmomritti aitowerM these anestioiia^s far 
as they were of a nature to admit definite repUese 

Many of their Questions when these meetines 
were first establisned, were like these: Ought 
we not to learn to [Hay in the Engli^ langui^P 
Will not God be angry if we should use incor- 
rect expressions in prayer? If a persiSn comes 
where we have retired to pray» shall we leave off 
or continue? How can we ^prevent evil thoughts 
from arising in our mind, while in prayer? A 
father and mother once asked whether it would 
he right to take their little child with them^ when 
they retired to the bushes or garden, and teach 
it te pray. 

Many of their inquiries related to the proper 
observance of the Sabbath. So scmpulons were 
many of the natives as to question, whether they 
miffht on the Sabbath, launch a canoe to visit a 
^fctelative?-«whether they might repairabreach 
made in a fnice by a hog, that would else destroy 
the whole garden during the day ?-— and even whe- 
ther it would be right to pluck and eat fruit in 
flieir gardens? 

They asked man^ questions about Engluid, 
and sometimes exclaimed, << how happy the Chris- 
tians in England must be. So many teachers, so 
many books, the whole of the Bible in their Ian- 
gui^e, and no idolatry; they must have little else 
to do but to praise Qod. Their crimes have never 
been like our's, they have never offered huaaB 
aaerifices, murdered ihexr inflEints, &c. Do they 
^ everrep^t? Have they any thing to repent of ?'' 
Such notions however were soon corrected. 

Some of their questions in regard to Christian 
«qperianeey shew that religian was looked vpoa 
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as more tiaii mere extenial form. As these: 
*^ How can we be preserved from forsaking God, 
and committing sin? Adam fell in paradise, and 
angels fell even in heaven; how then can we be 
sate from sinnins against God?" 

At one time these questions were proposed: 
<^ Did all who formerly inhabited these islands, 
before the word of God was made known here, 
go to the place of torment? And, are all that ^ 
to the place of torment to remain there, or will 
God pity them, and after a long punishment, de^ 
liver some of them?" In answer to these queries, 
the Scripture doctrine iii regard to idolaters, and 
especially those who had lited in gross wicked- 
ness as their ancestors had almost universally, 
together with the certainty of eternal punish- 
ihents, were clearly stated. Still the whole sub- 
ject was a trying one, both to the natives and 
missionaries. The inquiry was once made, *^ whe- 
ther Adam had repented of his sin and was finally 
aaved?" When informed that it was hoped Adam 
and Eve did repent and were finally saved, it 
was asked: ^< If Adam's sin was removed or par- 
doned, how could it affect us? Was the sin 
that had been already pardoned, laid to the ac- 
count of posterity?" 

** One complained," says Mr. Williams, <* of 
the prevalence of evil thoughts in his mind, and 
of tne attempts of the evil spirit to make them 
grow there, and observed, that when he went to 

Kj in the bushes on the preceding day, just 
ore he kneeleJ down, a multitude of evil 
thefiights mi^ed into his nnnd, and he said within 
bim^, if satan would approach me in the like- 
neii ota mta, I would fight with him, and stone 
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him to death. Nowj (added he,) our teaeherM, 
is this a good thought^ or a bad thought? T'ell 
me that we may know.^^ 

We shall conclude this chapter by a single in- 
cident. A native, goine to school, saw a man 
sitting in his house, and addressed him thus: — 
** My friend, why do you not go to school? the 
bell has rung some time since." He replied-— 
^' I am discouraged, for I am still readine in the 
B, A, ba. I shall never be able to read me gos- 
pel of Luke, and think, therefore, of stopping at 
nome, and not going to school.'' The otiier re- 
plied: ^' That is a bait of the devil. When you 
go a fishing, you put on the bait so as to hide 
the hook, and the fish is not aware that he shall 
be pierced by it, and therefore takes it The 
devil has a fish-hook in that evil thought of 
your's. Therefore have nothing to do with it, 
but let us both go immediately and learn." The 
man arose, and accompanied the other to school, 
and continued attentive and diligent ever after- 
wards. 

We shall conclude this chapter by inserting a 
letter from Pomare, written in 1816, to the mis-^ 
sionaries then in Eimeo. It is as follows: — 

" TaJdti, Motuta, Feb. 19, 1816. 
*' Friends :— 

"May you be saved by Jehovah, and Jesus 
Christ our Saviour ! This is my speech to you, 
m^ friends. I wish you to send those idols to 
Britain, for the missionary society, that they 
may know the likeness of the gods that Tahiti 
worshipped. Those were my own idols, be- 
longing to our family from the time of Taaroa- 



nmnahunftv e^n to VairftitoHi and when he died, 
he Wt them with me. And now, having been 
made acquainted with the true Gt)d, with Jeho- 
vah, HE IS MY GOD5 and when this body of 
mine shall be dissolved in death, may the Three- 
One save me! And this is my shelter, my close 
hiding place, even from the anger of Jehovah. 
When he looks upon mej, I will nide me at the* 
feet of J^esttS Chnst my Saviour, that I may es- 
cape. / feel pleamre ofM> satisfaction in thy 
fmni: I rejoice j I praise Jehovah^ that hath 
tnade hnotm his word tento me. I should have 
gtne to destruction, if Jehovah haid not intei*- 
posed. Many have died, and are gone to de- 
struction. Kings and common people, they died 
without knowing arty thing of the true God j and 
now, when it came to the small remainder of 
the people, Jehovah hath been pleiEised to make 
known nis word, and we are made acquainted 
with his good word, made acquainted with the 
deception of false gods, with all that is evil and 
false. The true God, Jehovah, it was He that 
made us acquainted witii these things. It was 
vou that taught us, but the words, the know- 
ledge, is from Jehovah. It is because of this that 
I rejoice^ and I pray to Jehovah that he may in- 
crease my abhorrence of every evil way. The 
Three One, He it is that can make the love of 
sin to cease^ we cannot effect that; man cannot 
effect it; it is the work of God to cause evil 
things to be cast off*, and love of them to cease. 

** I am going a journey round Tahiti, "to ac- 
quaint the Raatiras with the word of God, and 
to cause them to be vigilant about good things. 
The word of God does grow in Tahiti, and the 
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Raatiras are diligent about setting tip houses for 
worship; they are also diligent in seeking in- 
struction. And now it is well with Tahiti. 

'< That principal idol that has the red feathers 
of the Otua, is Temaharo— that is his name; look 
you, you may know it by the red feathers. That 
was Yairaatoas own god, and those feathers were 
from the ship of Lieutenant Watts. It was Y ai- 
raatoa himself that set them about the idol. If 
you think proper, you may burn them all in the 
fire; or, it you like, send them to your own 
country, for the inspection of the people of Eu- 
rope, that they may satisfy their curiosity, and 
know Tahiti's foolish gods,* * * * * 

" May you be saved, my friends, by Jehovah, 
and Jesus Christ, the only Saviour, by whom we 
sinners can be saved. 

POMARE, 

Eing of Tahiti, ^c. fye. 

* These gods have been deposited in the Missiona- 
ry Museum in London. 
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Various improTements introduced— Native dwellings— Places for wor^ 
ship--£aropean dres^ introduced— Mistakes in wearing different 
articles— Cotton, See* cultivated-~Christian marriage introduced. 

After the abolition of idolatry in the different 
islands, as narrated above, various improve- 
ments, such as were inseparable from the belief 
of the Christian religion, or such as would add 
to the comforts of the islanders, were introduced. 

The practice of Christian baptism followed 
the abolition of idolatry as matter of course. 
But the missionaries have pursued different mea- 
sures in administering this ordinance. Some 
have baptized all who professed their belief in 
the Christian religion; some only those who 
were believed to oe truly regenerated. The 
children of baptized parents were also baptized. 
Pomare was the first person to whom tne rite 
was administered. He was baptized in the 
Boyal Mission Chapel at Tahiti, m July, 1819. 
Churches were soon after established in all the 
different islands where they seemed necessary. 
Sabbath and common schools have been intro- 
duced to a very considerable extent. The pro- 
ceedings of the missionaries in things of this 
kind, need not be detailed. The establishment 
of an academy in Eimeo, is worthy of notice. 
Mr. and Mrs. Orsmond were placed at the head 
of it in 1824. It affords facilities for the edu- 
cation of the mission families, that could not 
otherwise be enjoyed, and affords advantages to 
many natives in makins better attainments than 
could be expected at the mission stations gene- 
rally. 
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The dwellings of the natives had been small 
huts, which excluded hat in part sun, wind, or 
rain. Their flom-s, at first covered with grass, 
soon becaihe very filthy. In these cabins might 
be seen at night, not only the whole family; but 
dogs, pigs, and fowls, without any partition be- 
tween them. The chiefs had larger buildings, 
but in the same style. However large they 
might be, or however great the number who 
slept in them) there was bat one apartment. 
The mats on which the inmates slept, were 
ranged along the sides of the house, one for each 
{>erson. Thirty, forty, or even sixty, some- 
times slept in the house of a chief; he wpd. his 
wife at one end, the females next, and the men 
toward the other part of the building. The mats 
were sometimes on low bedsteads, and alwayjs 
furnished with wooden pillows, resembling a 
small stool. One reason why so many slept to- 
gether was, the fear of evil spirits, which were 
supposed peculiarly disposed to attack persons 
alone. 

The new mode of building houses was, to plairt 
posts in the ground, near each other, for the 
sides, and first fill up tiie spaces with a Idiid of 
hurdle work, made of small rods of tough vi^od* 
Both sides were then plastered with lime mortar. 
The roofs were necessarily thatched with leaves; 
but the leaves of the pandanusj when properly 
prepared and put on, made a very eood roo^ 
The floors were either of lime mortar dried hard^ 
or boarded. Rooms were partitioned off, and 
the whole finished as much in European style, as 
circumstances would permit. Neat white cot- 
tages, having many of the conveniences ci the 
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best houses in ciyilized countries, were thus 
substituted for hoyels, fii only for hogs and 
fowls. 

Places for public worship were among the first 
buildings of the islanders. Some af e very large, 
and^ when we consider the circumstances, fine 
buildings. The Royal Mission Chapel, in Ta- 
hiti, is seven hundred feet long, and fifty-four 
wide. It has three pulpits, one at near a hun- 
dred feet from each end, and one in the centre. 
It was opened for public worship in May, 1819. 
There were three sermons, to thjree distinct au- 
diences, at the same time. Between six and 
seven thousand people were present In 182^ 
the roof had begun to decay^ and the expense of 
keeping it in repair being greater than its utility 
warranted, repairs were not made after Pomare's 
death, in 18£1. A house for public worship was 
finished in Huahine in 1820, one hundred feet 
long, and sixty wide, but the common buildings 
for this purpose were of a very moderate size. 

The European mode of dress, so far as the cli- 
inate allowed, began to be introduced somewhat 
l^nerally in 1619. Instances of its partial adop^ 
tion haa occurred before. A change in dress 
seemed i<^'the missionaries very desirable; the 
formei^dress of the natives seldom being such as 
to suit any thing like a refined state or society. 
Great difficulties, however, were experienced in 
effecting the change. The islanders were too 
indolent to think ^ labouring for more than the 
mere necessaries of life. Still they gradually 
perceived the convenience of European dresses, 
and became more and mare desirous of them. 
Many ludicrous incidents occurred at the period 
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of which we are speaking. The first time the 
queen of Huahine, with some of the chief females 
in her train, appeared in public with caps after 
the English fashion, thej not only stared for a 
long time at each other, but excited perfect as- 
tonishment among their attendants. The use of 
the cap was matter of doubt: some remarked 
that it was designed to keep the head warm, 
some thought the object wsa to keep it cool, 
others supposed flies and musquitoes were thus 
kept oil'. But all supposed it the English fashion, 
and of course indispensable for refined ladies. 

Among the females, considerable taste was 
usually displayed in arranging the new fashioned 
dress. Still even th6y made small mistakes now 
and then, as for instance a woman might be 
seen wearing a coat or jacket belonging to a hus- 
band or brother; but the men carried off the 
palm in this kind of blunders. Stockings were 
sometimes put on the feet, sometimes on the 
hands. A pair of pantaloons sometimes worn 
part of the day in a proper manner, and then 
thrown over J:be shoulders, with the arms thrust 
through the legs and the waistband buttoned 
round the breast. In some instances where pan- 
taloons, waistcoat and shirt were wantingf<a fash- 
ionable black coat was put on over the piece of 
cloth passing round the waist. The natives were 
generally so large that garments made in Europe 
did not fit, but if the arms could in any way be 
thrust through the sleeves of a coat all was very 
well. But the most ludicrous appearance of all, 
was sometimes seen in case of a large man with 
hat and shoes without stockings, having a black 
surtottt next his body and a white shirt outside. 
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A reason assigned for this arrangement was that 
tte shirt being the smallest, could not otherwise 
be seen. Such things, however, passed away, and 
dresses of cotton, native cloth^and woollens from 
Europe, in decent or even elegant style, have be- 
come the common apparel. 

With a view to promote industry, and furnish 
the natives the means of trading with civilized 
nations, the missionaries have encouraged the 
culture and manufacture of cotton, with some 
prospect of success. Several varieties of the 
sugar cane are indigenous in the islands, but a 
kind brought from the West Indies proves most 
valuable. Sugar for home consumption is gene- 
rally made, coffee is produced to some extent, 
and tobacco has been introduced with the hope 
of its being a profitable article for exportation. 
Whether the natives are at all benefited by the 
introduction of this article may be reasonably 
doubted. 

,The introduction of marriage, not only in Chris- 
tian form,but upon Christian principles, has been 
an immense blessing. Before the introduction 
of Christianity, the marriage bond was of the 
weakest kind. The slighest causes often separat- 
ed husband and wife, neither of them feeling bound 
longer than choice dictated. Many lesser chiefs 
and Raatiras had two or three wives, while the 
higher chiefs and priests had wives and concu- 
bines in any number they chose. In case of a 
higher chief, however, the woman first married 
was regarded as the proper wife, while the other 
women kept b v them were treated rather as con- 
cubines. If the woman was of higher rank than 
her husband, she had as many other husbands as 
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she pleased. That such a state of society was 
very unfavourable, both to virtue ai^d domestic 
happiness, need not be remarked. But it has 
passed away with the idolatry of the islands, and 
lor years past. Christian marriage and domestic 
happiness have been general. 
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A new eode oftawt pioMvlgiMed— FormatiiNi of the TnhHiui MaK 
nonary Soeietjr-^Siinilar ones Ibnned in RaUtm and Hnihina 
ExtraeU from native Speeches— Suteeriptiona. 

The introduction of printing by Mr. Ellis, was 
an event of no small consequence to the islands. 
In June, 1817, the press was put in operation in 
Eimeo. Before this, some few spelhng books, 
catechisms, and a small book of scripture history, 
had been printed in Endand, and r^ew Holland 
for the islanders, but books were extremely scarce, 
while the demand was very great Hundreds of 
readers were destitute. Some could repeat all 
they had possessed in print. Others had written 
out the whole spelling oook on sheets of paper, 
or considerable portions on native cloth, ror- 
tions of Scripture written on bits of paper or cloth 
were preserved with the greatest care. 

After Mr. Ellis had prepared the mission press 
for operation at Afareaitu, he invited Pomare to 
the room with a few of his favourite chiefs, and 
g^ve him such directions as enabled him to set 
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Die type for a page of the spelling book. The 
king was much interested and wished to see it 
struck off at once. But being told that thife could 
not be done till enough for a sheet was coniposed, 
he made frequent visits till all was ready for 
striking off the first sheet. Crowds of the natives 
were gathered around the office, but only the 
kbg and a few chiefs were admitted. The king 
following Mr. Ellis' directions, struck off the 
first sheet. When it was taken up and found 
well printed, the king and chids burst out in ex- 
clamations of wonder and delight. The sheet 
was shown to the crowd outside and a eeneral 
shout of wondering acclamation followed. Se- 
veral sheets were soon printed, and the king car- 
ried them to his encampment, delighted with the 
events of the day. 

Two thousand copies of the spelling book were 
first printed; then three thousand copies of the 
Tahitian catechism and a collection of extracts 
from Scripture were struck off. The king and 
his attendants watched the progress of these 
works with great interest, calling almost daily to 
see the printing carried forward. 

The introduction of Christian burial deserves 
to be noticed; for with its introduction, passed 
away all those superstitious practices formerly 
connected with the death of each individual. 
These practices depended upon the views of 
death commonly entertained by the natives. 
They, supposed that even common cases of sick- 
ness were always owing to the anger of some 
god. And, although aware that many articles 
which sorcerers might secretly mix with their 
food were poisonous in themselves, and that 
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several kinds of fish were also poisonous at cer* 
tain seasons, yet, when death was caused either 
by sorjery or eating poisonous fish, they sup- 
posed nie god entered the food and rendered it 
destructive. They supposed the gods entered 
the weapons which pierced those slain in battle, 
and if an individual died suddenly, he was said 
to be seized by the god. When the spirit left 
the body, it was called unuhi te varua e te atua^ 
the spirit drawn out by the god. Believing 
that oramatuas^ or demons, stood near them 
ready to receive the spirit when it was drawn 
out irom the head, sick persons would sometimes 
exclaim, pointing to the foot of their couch; 
*^ There the 'vanta^ spirits, are waiting for 
my spirit; guard its escape, preserve it from 
them,^' &c. 

After death, they supposed the spirit was con- 
ducted by other departed spirits to the po or 
state of night. It was then gradually eaten by 
the gods, a^nd if eaten three times, it became 
immortal, and might return to the world, and 
dwell in a new body. When one member of a 
family had been taken away bj death, it waa 
supposed that the others were in danger of the 
same destruction. To avert this, a priest was 
employed, who after performing vanous cere- 
monies, informed the family that they were all 
safe. The prospect of a handsome fee generally 
made the ceremonies successful. 

The dead body was sometimes buried. But 
the rich employed a method of embalmings by 
which the body could be kept for many months. 
After the intestines, brain, and all the moisture 
possible, was removed from the corpse, it was 
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exposed to the sun ^unng the day in a sitting 
position. Perfumed oil was applied to the out- 
side of the body, and the inside hlled with cloths 
saturated with the same. When dry, the coq)se 
was clothed and placed in a sitting posture on a 
kind of bench, with a small altar before it, on 
which the relatives, or some priest, daily pre- 
)iented offerings of fruit, food and flowers* A 
small house was built over the whole. 

A singular ceremony was performed when the 
embalming commenced. A priest ordered a 
hole du^ m the ground near the platform on 
which the corpse was placed. After prawns 
that the dead man's sins might be deposited 
there, and the anger of the gods appieased, he 
addressed tiie coi-pse, saying, <^ With you let 
the guilt now remain." He then placed a post 
in toe hole, called the ^^post of the corpse,^^ 
and covered the whole with earth, thus burying 
tiie sins of the deceased. This mass for the 
dead, as it may be called, was in part for the 
quiet of the departed soul, and in part to pre- 
vent its return to afilict the living. It was en- 
joyed by none but those who could pay the priest 
handsomely for the ceremony. 

The heaven of the natives was called Miru. 
In the Leeward islands, it was called Rokutu 
noanooj sweet-scented Rohutu. It was in a 
certain part of Raiatea, but invisible, except by 
spirits. It was considered a beautiful place, 
where all the pleasures of sense were fully en- 
joyed. Still it was only for the Areois and 
other privileged persons. It was not supposed 
that any difference was made between those who 
faftd been most wicked, and those who had been 
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moat virtuous in this woricL In this respect, 
all stood an equal chance for heaven. 

Mr. Ellis gives a striking instance of the 
eagerness to procure books, common amon^ the 
natives at this time. His own account is given. 
<^ One evening, about sunset, a canoe from Tahiti, 
with five, arrived on this errand. They landed 
on the beach, lowered their sail, and drawing 
their canoes on the sand, hastened to my native 
dwelling. 1 met them at the door, and asked 
them their errand. Luka^ or, Te parau na 
Luka^ *'Luke, or the word of Luke,'^ was the 
simultaneous reply, accompanied with the exhi- 
bition of the bamboo-canes, filled with cocoanut 
oil, which they held up in their hands, and had 
brought as payment for the copies required. I 
told them I had none ready that night, but if 
they would come on the morrow, I would give 
them as many as they needed; recommending 
them, in the mean time, to go and lodge with 
some friend in the village. It soon grew dark; 
I wished them good night, and afterwards re- 
tired to rest, supposing they had gone to sleep 
at the house of some friend; but on looking out 
of my window about day-break, I saw these five 
men lying along on the ground outside of m j 
house, their onlv bed being some platted cocoa- 
nut leaves, and their only covering the lai^ 
native cloth usually worn over their shoulders. 
I hastened out, and asked them if they had been 
there all night; they said they had; arid added», 
" we were afraid, that had we gone away, some 
one might have come before us, this morning, 
and taken what books you had to spare, and 
then we should have been obliged to return 
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ivHIiottt anr^ therefore, after joa left tts last 
night, we determined not to go awaj till we had 
I>rocttred the books." I called them into the 
printing office, and as soon as I conld put the 
sheets together, gave them each a copy; they 
then requested two copies more, one tor a mo- 
ther, the other for a sister^ for wluch they had 
brought nayment. I gare these also. Each 
wrapped his book up in a piece of white natiTe 
cloth, put it in his Ixisom, wished me good morn- 
ing, and without, I belieTe, eating or drinking, 
or calling on any person in the settlement, has- 
tened to the beach, launched their canoe, hoisted 
their matting sail, and steered rejoicing to their 
native island." 

The next book printed in Tahiti, was Si 
Lake's eospel. Three thousand copies were 
struck off, paper bein^ furnished by tne British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Some of the natives 
were soon taught to work the press and assist 
in various ways to prepare books for circulation. 
The operations of the press were not less cra- 
tifying tiian astonishing to the natives. Mr. 
Ellis says, << that for several weeks before the 
first portion of the Scriptures were finished, the 
^ district of Afareaitu, resembled a fair. The 
beach was lined with canoes from distant parts 
of Eimeo and the other islands.'* All were 
eager for the new book. Parties from a distance 
would wait for weeks, rather than go away un- 
supplied. Books were sold at a small price for 
such articles as the natives could procure, iest 
they should get the impression that such articles 
could always be furnished them for nothing. 
There are circulated in the native language 
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ere this time, Old and New Testament histories, 
beside ail the variety of books used in schools 
where the elements of useful knowledge sene- 
rall J are taught. A periodical paper called the 
Repository, has also been commenced. 

In 1819, a new code of laws was enacted in 
Tahiti, and during the next year a very similar 
one in the Society Islands. These laws were 
formed upon principles recognized among civil- 
ized and Christian nations generally.. Trial 
by jury was instituted in place of the arbitrary, 
and often san^ine punishments inflicted bv or- 
der of each chief. A kin^ is still at the nead 
of each nation, and his chiefs still have exten- 
sive authority, but in both cases it is used in 
compliance with known laws, so that civil liberty 
is enjoyed in a high degree. 

The formatiim of the Tahitian Missionary So- 
ciety in Eimeo, was a very interesting occur- 
rence. A general meeting was held for this 
Purpose in the district of Papatoai, in May, 1818. 
fear two thousand persons were present. After 
a sermon by Mr. Nott, the king, delivered a very 
sensible aadress, recommending the proposed 
society, as well as stating its objects and the 
principles upon which it should be formed. He 
observed that similar societies had been formed 
by the Hottentots and other savages in Afrfca, 
where people who had no money contributed 
sheep and other property. He reminded them 
of the pains they had taken to please their false 
gods, sacrificing even their lives to what were 
no gods, even to a piece of wood or cocoanut' 
husi^ These great sacrifices were contrasted 
with the little that was now required, to enable 
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them to send the gospel to other islands where 
it was not enjoyed. He explained to them the 
expense of sending missionaries in ships from 
one part of the world to another. Christians in 
Eneland, who wished the word of God to grow, 
said he, gave little money, which being collected 
together, made great money, and by this means 
the Tahitians enjoyed the blessings of the gospel; 
they, therefore, ought to use their endeavours to 
send it to other lands, which were now as they 
once were; and although they had no money, 
they might give pigs, arrowroot, cocoanut oil, 
and cotton to buy money with, "Yet," said 
he, " let it not be by compulsion. It must be 
voluntary. He that desires the word of God to 
grow where it has been planted, and to be taken 
to countries miserable as ours was before it came 
here, will contribute freely and liberally towards 
promoting its extension. He who is insensible 
to its call, or ignorant of its benefits, will not 
exert himself with this view. So let it be. 
Let him not be scolded or called an illiberal 
man, neither let the chief be angry with him. on 
that account." At the close of this speech, the 
king proposed, that all who were willing to 
unite in this plan, should, in token thereof, hold 
up their right hands. Almost two thousand 
sable hands were in an instant raised, to testify 
a willingness to unite in an effort to . send the 
gospel of Jesus Christ among the unenlightened 
heathen. Officers were then chosen, and the 
rules of the society read and adopted. Pomare 
was president. The society was called " The 
Tahitian Society for the propagation of the gos- 
pel, literally to caUse the word of God to grow.'? 
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It WW aaxilialry to the London Missionary So* 
cietj. Each subscriber must annually furnish 
at least <^one bamboo full of cocoanut oil, or 
three balls of arrowroot, a hog, or four baskets 
of cotton. " 

In May, 1819, a similar society was formed 
in the Island of Huahine. The subscriptions for 
the year were 3985 bamboos of oil, 98 pigs, and 
95 tSalls of arrowroot 

At the formation of a similar one in Raiatea, 
the interest felt by the people was so great that 
many persons who had not been* out for years 
attended the meeting! One of the natiyes see- 
ing the crowds, sai£ ^< this is a day of rising 
from the dead. See, here are the sick, the lame^ 
and the blind, all coming out to day." After 
addresses by some of the missionaries, a chief, 
Tapa, spoke thus: ^' Remember what you used 
to do for the lying eods. You nsed to give all 
your time, strength, property, and lives too. 
Liook.at the maraes you used to build for them. 
Then you had no property, it was all the gods'. 
But now, all your property is your own; here 
are your teachers in the midst of us. . God sent 
them; he is of great compassion. They left 
their own land to come here. Now our eyes are 
opened. Let us form our conduct by the word 
we learn. If we are wicked, perhaps God will 
take our teachers from us. Let us compassion- 
ate other lands. Let us give our property .wil- 
lingly, with the whole heart We cannot give 
money, but we will give what we have." 

Puna said, '< Friends, I have a little question; 
in your thoughts, what is that makes the heavy 
ships sail ? I think it is the wind. Now I think 
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&t money of the great Misfiionarj Society is like 
the wind. If there had been none, no ship would 
have come here with missionaries. If there is 
no property, how can they be sent to other coun- 
tries ? Let us then give what we can." 

Another speaks thus: '< Friends, the kings and 
chiefs, and all of you; we have heard much 
speech to-day; do not be tired. I also have a 
little to say. Whence come the great waters? 
Is it not from the little streams that flow into 
them? I have been thinkins that the Missionary 
Society in Britain is like the great water, and 
such little societies as purs are like the little 
streams. Let there, be many little streams; let 
not our's be dry. " 

After the Society was formed, one said, ** We 
are now become a Missionary Society, and we 
are to give our property, that the word of God 
may be carried mto all lands; but let us ask, is 
it in our hearts? Has it taken root there? If 
not, how can we compassionate others? We 
must give our property with love of heart to 
those who are sitting in the shades of death." 

The proceedings at the formation, and subse- 
quent anniversaries of these societies, have been 
characterized by a degree of warmth, and sim- 
plicity of aim, too seldom known in older Chris- 
tian lands. The case of those who remain igno- 
rant of the Saviour, seemed to these newly con- 
verted savages, one that called for immediate ac- 
tion. These societies continue to be efficient 
auxiliaries to the London Society. In '1827, 
the avails of that in Tahiti were 3715 gallons of 
cocoa-nut oil. Mpre than 4000 persons attended 
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the aniuTersary. Many native missionaries 
have been sent to neighbouring islands. 

In concluding this chapter, it may be proper 
to state, that Pomare II., the steadfast friend of 
the missionaries for so many years, died toward 
the close of the year 18S1.* He was succeeded 
by his son, Pomare IIL, who was then but four 
years of age. After his coronation, he was sent 
to the South Sea Academy in Eimeo, under the 
care of Mn and Mrs. Orsmond. He died in 
1827. He was succeeded in the sovereignty by 
Aimata, a daughter of his father by a second 
wife. Her husband was a chief of Tahua, who 
is now called Pomare IV. 

* An account of his character, as drawn by Bfr. Ellii^ 
maj be seen in the Appendix^ letter C. 
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OHAP* ZZXlT. 

Kotiee of the Harvey and Raraiyai IsUndt— 'Sammary Tiew of the 
ehangetrin the vaxioiu uUoids which have been mentaoned— Con* 
eluding reflections* 

SiNOB the almost entire conversion of the So- 
ciety and, Georgian Islands, with some imme- 
diately contiguous, two other important groups 
have been, to a considerable extent, brou^t un- 
der the benign influences of the gospel. These 
are the Harvey and Raivavu islands. The for- 
mer lie about 600 miles south-west of Tahiti, 
and the latter about 400 miles south of the same 
island* These groups were visited by Mr. 
Bourne, a missionary from the Socie^ islands 
in 18^* In Raratonga, the principal of the Har- 
vey islands, he found many respectable houses, 
in the place of their former savage huts — ^plura- 
lity of wives was abolished— ^cannabalism and 
inrant murder had ceased — and in the place of 
gross idolatry, private, family, and public wor- 
ship had been substituted. Thousands of men, 
women, and children, were learning to read. 
The change had been effected by the efforts of 
two native teachers from Tahiti, before a single 
European missionary had set foot upon these 
islands. Durins his stay in Raratonga, Mr. 
Bourne baptized 500 persons. About 1000 had 
been baptized before. At some of the meetings 
held by him, there were present from 3 to 4000 
persons. 

When speaking of this wonderful change, Mr. 
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Bourne remarks in 1825: << But two ^ears ago, 
Raratonga was hardly known to exist; it was not 
marked oh any of the charts, and we spent much 
time in endeavouring to ascertain whether there 
really wa« such an island. Two years i^, the 
Baratongians did not know that there was sach 
a name as Jesus, or such good news as the gos- 
pel. And now," fee continues, « I scruc^ not 
to say, that their attention to the means of graee^ 
their regard to private and familjr prayer, their 
diligence, and their general behaviour, equals, if 
it does not excel, whatever has becrn witnessed 
at Tahiti, and the neighbouring islands. '' A 
similar change was rapidly progressing in the 
other islands of the group. The same was at 
this time true of the Raivavai islands, though 
the number of inhabitants was not large. As a 
general statement in regard to the stale of the 
islands, which have been referred to in this and 
the preceding chapters, one extract from a letter 
written by Mr. Tyerman in 18125 seems in point. 
He says: << There are tmenty-'One islands in these 
seas in which the gospel has been embraced — ^in 
which not an idolater remains. And," conti- 
nues he, «< while I would not hold them up as 
having arrived at perfection, I fear no eontradic* 
tion when I affirm, that the inhabitants of these 
islands, are the most universally and consistent- 
ly Christian of any people upon the face of the 
earth, so far as. profession goes ; and vast num- 
, bers of them, I cannot doubt, are Christians in- 
deed." . 

It may be of service to take a summary view 
ef the particulars which constitute this great 
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ckange in atl the islands mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapters. In order to see distinctly 
what has been gained, we may contrast the for- 
mer state of me natives, as savage idolaters, 
with their present state as civilized Christians. 

1. The natives were a race of almost naked 
savages. The depravity of their moral condi- 
tion was, doubtless, in part, owing to a state, 
which presented so numerous temptations to 
vice, with sc^ many feicilities for the gratification 
of lawless passions. Modesty and delicacy of 
sentiment were almost unknown. At present 
the European mode of dress, so far as the cli- 
mate admits, is generally adopted, and with it, 
many of the notions that distinguish refined so- 
ciety. Now, whatever a Rousseau may say in 
favour of savage simplicity in dress and lan- 
guage, the Christian cannot but regard such a 
change as one of most important conse<|uence. 

2. These islanders lived in habitations little 
better than the coverts of wild beasts. Their 
exposure to tiie weather, and other inconve- 
niences, were of small consequence. But, as 
has been already stated in a former chapter, 
there were no partitions in their dwellings, so 
that, however large the family might be, or com- 
posed of whatever members, all slept in the same 
apartment. Since the introduction .of Chris- 
tianity, the European style of building has been 
adopted, and, in addition to all its common con- 
veniences, it has laid upon vice those restraints 
which are inseparable from civilized habits of 
livine. 

S. Fhey were indolent in the extreme. In a 
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warm climate, where very little labour was re* 
quired to procure food at moat seasona, and 
where dress was almost useless for purposes of 
mere necessity, indolent habits were matter of 
course. But nothing can be more surely pro- 
ductive of vice, than idleness* No indolent «a- 
tion was ever a virtuous one. In the case befimre 
us, the introduction of the arts and habits of 
civilized society, together with new agricultural 
pursuits, has effected a great change m respect 
of industry, as well as a correspc^nding change 
in moral character. 

4. They were addicted to the most degrading 
vicQs, in a degree never known, and scarce com- 
prehended by civilized and Christian people* 
They were habitually adulterers and murderers, 
beside indulging freely in all the vices common 
to savage nations in cooler climes* Infanticide 
and human sacrifices distinguished them from 
many nations, equally savaee in most respects. 
Murder is no longer allowea, either as a regular 
custom in the case of infants, or as a part of re«* 
li^on in the case of humsui sacrifices. Parity 
of life has now become common, and those mon* 
strous forms of open vice are no longer known. 

5. The South Sea islanders were m ignorance 
of all that elevates man as an intellectual being. 
Without a written language, they of course had 
none of its facilities for acquiring or preserving 
knowledge. Nothing in the shape of any science 
iexisted amongst them. Their language is now 
a written one. Thousands of books are in cir- 
culation, and thousands of readers are ac^aiiing 
knowledge of various kinds through their me- 
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grades, can now be readily obtained bj lar^ 
numbers. Whole tribes are thus raised to their 
appropriate rank in the scale of intellectual ex* 
iBtence. 

6; Thejr were without an^ established code of 
laws. Neither propertj or life was secure, e^on 
te the most peaceaole inhabitant The king and 
chiefs seized whateTM^ tiiey chose, among the 
possessions of their dependents, often without 
any remuneration. Life was frequently taken 
without the shadow of a trial. After the intro* 
duction of Christianity, a regular code of laws, 
with all its attendant blessings, ^as introduced, 
as we-have before seen. 

r. Domestic happiness was almost unknown 
in these islands, before the iif^roductiQn of Chris- 
tianity.. Females were not allowed to eat wit!| 
men, or to share in all inatanoes the same kinds 
of food. Even wives were not allowed re^larly 
to inhabit the common dwellings of l^eir hus- 
bands. In a state of society where every thin^ 
favoured the most extreme licentiousness of either 
sex, there could be no security for peace of fhmi- 
Ue8« But marriage upon Christian principles is 
now ffeneral — females are treated as eompanioM, 
and nimily qaiei is as common as in other civi» 
lized countries. 

8. Idolatry of the ^ossest kind kept the na- 
tives from even searcl^ing for the tnie Sod. As 
a consequence they had not even the conception 
of those divine perfections, bv which alone, man 
is furnished wltn a true standard of moral exoel- 
lence. The religion of the Bible is now their trusty 
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and God manifest in the flesh their pattern of 
rectitude. 

9. Thej were the slaves of a superstition which 
kept them always in fean Few of the heathen 
are more constant in the practice of reli^ous 
ceremonies than they were. . As many of their 
objects of worship were .evil beings, extreme 
fear attended many of their idolatrous services. 
Add to this, that in their belief, a numerous class 
ii those around them, were in lea^e with evil 
smrits, and could summon their aid whenever 
offended; and we have a sufficient cause for the 
constant fear in which they spent their lives. 
Their hopes for a future life were no solace for 
this state of superstitious anxiety. A heaven of 
sensual deU^hts was indeed offered to the Areois 
and some pnvileged persons, but no general ex- 
pectation of future bliss upon any known condi- 
tions was ever entertained. The light of revela- 
tion has not only freed them from fears which 
made this life miserable, but opened to their 
view the heaven of all the redeemed followers of 
Christ 

10. The population of these islands were fiist 
was^gaway. Diseases introduced by foreigners 
and always attendant upon sensuality-— the mur- 
der of iiuants-^frequent and destructive wars 
were threatening the entire extinction of a popu- 
lous race. It is believed that when the Society 
and Georgian Islands were discovered, they con- 
tained not less than 100,000 souls. At the time 
of their conversion to Christianity they had not 
more than from 30,000 to 40,000, and this num- 
ber was rapidly diminishing. Since that time 
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tHe record of birthis and deaths have shown a 
constant increase— « necessary consequence in- 
deed, of the different changes before specified. 

11. Ail the inhabitants of these islands were 
entering the et^nal world without the sli^test 
prospect of any thing less than endless miserji 
Generation after generation had gone down to 
the srave utterly anfittted for a happy life be- 
yond its gloomy confines. They now believe in 
Him who is "the li^htof the world-^" who has 
brought **life and immortality to light,** and 
save ^ unto the uttermost all that come to God 
by him." 

In conclusion, it is worthy of remark that this 
great change has been effected by such instru- 
ments as to encourage all who are concerned in 
Christian missions. The eyes of men are often 
fixed upon certain combinations of human excel- 
lencies as essential to the foreign missionary. 
Without qaestioning the correctness of such 
views, it is interesting to remark that in effect- 
ing one of the greatest moral changes of modem 
times in tiie heathen world, God has been pleas- 
ed, in the general, to use humble instruments. 
Most of the missionaries who bore " the heat and 
burden of the day" in the Society and Georgian 
Isles, were plain men. Several were mechanics 
of but common education. Some of the ministers 
have been men of highly respectable talents and 
attainments — some now in the field are doubtless 
so. Several have manifested the brightest traits 
of Christian character; but without the slightest 
design to depreciate tiieir character and attain- 
mentSy it is but fair to say^ that every Christian 
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community has many individuals, who, to all 
human appearance, might go as missionariea to 
the healhen with as fair prospects of success, as 
ever these men could have. Where these indi- 
viduals are, or to what part of ^e wide field ci 
foreign missions they are called, are Questions 
not easily settled, but cj^uestions upon tne deci- 
sion of which the destiny of millions now on 
heathen ground depends. 

N. B. Since the above was in press, an article 
has been added to the appendix, 1). 
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[A] 



The following account ol the apostate Vee- 
flon's progress in iniquity and final return to 
civilized life, is extracted from Brown's His- 
tory of Missions, Vol. II. page 321, &c. 

" Veeson, the apostate missionary, still re- 
mained in Tongataboo, and therefore before 
we close this article, it may not be improper 
to add a short account of him. After taking 
home his wife, he obtained a small piece of 
land, of about fifteen acres, which he gra- 
dually so enlarged, by new purchases, that 
he at length possessed a considerable estate. 
With the assistance of the natives who lived 
upon it, and who were considered as his sub- 
jects, he cultivated and improved his farm in 
such a manner, as excited the admiration of 
the whole island. His intimacy and credit 
with the chiefs daily increased, and he gene- 
rally made one of their parties both of busi- 
ness and pleasure. He was himself con- 
sidered as a chief, and like the others he in- 
creased the number of his wives. He was 
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now, h^werer^ sick ^f savage life, by the 
horrors he had Witnessed, and the dangers he 
had escaped in the late war, and having 
missed the opportunity of leaving the island 
in the same ship with the missionaries, he 
considered it as a just punishment of the 
dereliction of duty, and was scarcely able to 
bear the idea of spending the remainder of 
his days among so ferocious a race. He was 
doomed, however, to behold new horrors. 
l%e i]ihabitantai of Aheefo having rebelled 
a^nst the usurper, the flames of war wei^ 
again kindled, and raged with no less fierce- 
ness than before. In a district which Looga- 
lalla's party had laid waste, he beheld human 
bodies placed transversely upon each other, 
aad piled up in large stacks, as a trophy of 
victory. This, however, was executed in 
the style of ordinary barbarism. But a little 
way from one of these staefas, he came upon 
a spectacle which almost froze his blood. It 
was a mother, in a sitting posture, holding 
an infant to her breast^ as in the act of suck- 
ing, now Oold and stiff with death. The 
savages, after murdering them, had left the 
dead bodiejs to ptiffen in that alG^jting at- 
titude., : .. :•. ; -v- 

" At length, .however, Jn; August 1801, 
Veeson was so happy as to effect his escape 
from this land of savages. Tongataboo, which 
before the war was beautiful as a garden, was 
DOW waste as a wilderness, and the inhabitants 
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were in a sta^e of absolute atanration. No 
chief of respectability remained f all were 
either killed, or had fled to other islands for 
safety. Loogalalla, the author of all these 
disasters^ was the only chief of consequence 
who had weathered the storm, and even be 
had been obliged to Retire to the Harby. 
islands, from whence he made frequent de- 
predations on Tongataboo. Veeson having 
attached himself to the party of that usurper, 
had, of course, shared in his fortunes. About 
this period he was appointed by him chief 
of one of the Vavou islands, and was sent 
thither with a number of men under him, to 
bring it into a state of cultivation^ as pro- 
visions were scarce at Harby. This, though 
am honourable, was to him a dangerous post. 
He had lately deserted the brother of Looga- 
lalla, who had thrown off the yoke of that 
usurper and asserted his own independence. 
As this chief resided in the Vavou islands, it 
is probable Veeson would soon have fallen m 
sacrifice to his revenge, had he entered upon 
his government. Scarcely had he reached 
these islands, when he learned that a ship 
from England had been there three days. 
This intelligence excited the utmost agita- 
tion in his mind; but he had the prudence 
to conceal his feelings as much as possible, 
and appeared to take little or no notice of 
the information. Various plans of escape 
now rushed into his mind, yet how to exe- 
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cute fhem he icarcely knew. He, at lengthy 
persuaded some of the natives to go and trade 
with, the ship; but as they approached her, 
he had the vexation to see her under weigh, 
and was terribly frightened she would sail 
without him. As the wind, however, blew 
only a light breeze, the ship took some time 
in getting round, and the canoe could run 
faster than she was able to do. On drawing 
near her, he called out, ** How do you do, 
countrymen?*' The sailors, however, only 
laughed ait him, as they imagined from his 
dress and tatooed skin, that he was a native 
who had picked up some English phrases. 
They, therefore, held on, and thus Veeson 
was like to lose for ever this opportunity of 

Sitting out of the hands of this savage race.- 
e now attempted to call out who he was;, 
but he had been so long unaccustomed to his 
native tongue, that he perpetually mixed with- 
it the language of the islanders, and by this 
means rendered all he said so strange and 
unintelligible> as to increase the ridicule and 
incredulity of the sailors. He then jumped 
overboard, knowing he could easily swim 
to the vessd, when a chief who was near him 
said, ^^ Get into my canoe, I will take you 
to the ship.'' Veeson accepted of this ofier^ 
but no sooner had he entered the canoe, than 
the wretch turned with him towards the 
shore. His situation how seemed desperate. 
He cried out as loud ai^he could, in his brokea 
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diftlect, and lifted up his eyes to betTen, as 
If in utter despair. 

^^ Fortunately for him, his cries and ges* 
tares caught the attention of4he captain, who, 
at that moment, came on deck. ^ That,' 
said he, 'must certainly be an European,' 
and immediately ordered out a boat for him, 
manned with eight persons. Yeeson saw 
the boat comings but the natives rowed away 
from it as fast as possible, tantalizing and jeer- 
him, sayings ' Sach a chief wants to see you. 
You must y'mt Loogalalla's brother before 
you leave us.' A young man at the head 
of the boat having at length beckoned to him 
to plunge, he watched his opportunity, dived 
into the sea, in a direction contrary to that 
in which the canoe was sailing, and kept 
himself under the water, that the savages 
might not strike him with their paddles. 
Meanwhile his countrymen came up to him, 
and pulled him into the boat The danger, 
however, was not yet entirely over. The 
sailors now attempted to run the^anoes down, 
but as they had ho fire-arnui, and the savages 
were much their superior in number, Yeeson 
called on them to desist, warning them of 
the consequences. However, he had forgotten 
his own language^ so far, that he spoke in 
that of the islanders, who were now em- 
boldened by what he had said, and instead of 
continuing their flight, turned about, and 
began to pursue the boat. Had .they kn^wn 
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that the sailon had no (h^-arina with them, 
it is probable they would have oyertaken and 
murdered them all. 

^ Having at length reached the vessel, Vee* 
son was not a little astonished to find it was 
a missionary ship; not indeed the Di^, in 
which he had originally sailed to the Soiith 
Sea Islands, but the Royal Admiral, cemmandf- 
ed by captain William Wilson, who had just 
landed a new body of missionaries in Otaheite, 
and was now returning to Eifgland. During 
their voyage, Veeson was in a wild state of 
mind; sick of savage life, yet too long habi- 
tuated to its privileges, to brook with com- 
placency the restraints of civilized, society. 
When they came in sight of the uninhabited 
island of Tinian, he felt a wish to be put on 
shore, that he might end his days in the soli- 
tude of a hermit. Upon his arrival in Eng- 
land, he had an insuperable aversion to re- 
gular labour and a settled life. After some 
time, a pious female relation persuaded him 
to return to the town where he bad received 
bis first serious impressions, in the hope that 
the society of his old friends might, through 
the divine Messing, rekindle in his breast the 
almost extinguish^ sense of religion. Yield- 
ing to her remonstrances, he settled in the. 
plaioe, resumed his former occupations, and 
was induced by his pious acquaintances to 
attend again the long neglected means of 
graee. Under these, we are informed, he 
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w^s impressed with a sense of the eviiof his 
ways, with a dread of futurity, a desire of 
pardon, and a resolution of amendment In 
this scene of retirement, the prodigal began 
to repent, the backslider to pray, the wanderer 
to return to the Redeemer's fold, from which 
lie had strayed. The gloom of despondency^ 
which a sense of guilt had spread over his 
mind, was at length dispelled by the de- 
clarations of the gospel ; and it is hoped that 
he found peace of conscience through the 
atonement of Christ Jesus, and was set up as 
a monument of that grace which he had ne- 
glected to proclaim to the islanders of 4ihe 
South Sea.'* ■ " 



[B.] 

The following account of Mr. BroomhalPs 
course after he left Tahiti, is taken from 
Brown's History of Missions, Vol. IL 
page 217. 

<^ Mr. Broomhall left Otaheite in the Royal 
Admiral, and on his arrival in China, remain- 
ed in that country in quest of a situation. 
Concerning this unhappy young man, ^ve 
heard nothing for several years. It appears^ 
a3 
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howen^r, that he remained in the east, and 
went to sea, though in what capacity we do 
not know* He continued for a considerable 
time in a course of backsliding, yet still he 
was not without some degree of fear on ac- 
count of the consequences. Several very 
alarming accidents at sea, and the breaking 
of his thigh at Madras, contributed to arouse 
him from this state of insensibility, and to 
fill him, for a season, with dreadful appre- 
hensions of divine wrath. He attempted to 
pray, but started from his knees, shocked at 
his own baseness, and despairing of obtain- 
ing mercy from, that God whom he had so 
grievously offended. In fact, he considered 
himself as having nothing before him < but 
a certain fearful looking for of judgment and 
of fiery indignation to devour him/ Having 
afterwards come to Calcutta, he more than 
once called on the Baptist Missionaries at 
Serampore, without, however, revealing his' 
proper name or his former character; and in 
a letter which he addressed to one of them 
in May, 1809, he draws the following dreary 
picture of the melancholy state of his mind: 

'**I have been much engaged with my 
vessel of late; but the truth is, I have not 
known what to write. I might say some- 
thing satisfactory, perhaps, of what was 
foreign to my feelings; but should I attenipt 
to describe the state of my mind, I fear you 
would not be altogether pleased with thd 
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picture, unkss you can look with pleasure 
upon a landscape, wh^^ the artist, in at- 
tempting to embellish the most prominetit 
figures, had daubed it with such a collection 
of dark colours, that the whole piece was 
rendered odious. Such would be the descrip- 
tion of my feelings. If I should say I feel 
daily aspirations of soul after God, yet I feel 
my passions chained to the earth, and my 
conduct such that it will not stand the test of 
Christianity ! If prayer is at one time a de- 
light, at others it is an intolerable burden; 
an4 though dreadfully convinced of its ne- 
cessity, I can neglect it for days, almost with- 
out a sigh! I am convinced of the pleasure 
attending the study of the Holy Scriptures, 
and yet could read almost any thing in pre- 
ference. I feel a pleasure in the worship of 
the Most High, and yet am abashed, and 
even uncomfortable in the presence of a Chris- 
tian! I am perfectly convinced of the mercy 
that awaits a returning prodigal, and yet X 
think the glory of God is concerned in shut- 
ting up the avenues to it In short, if the 
law of the eternal renders it necessary that 
< the backslider shall be filled with his own 
ways,' may not his justice withhold those 
powerful operations of the Holy Spirit, which 
are absolutely necessary for hi» return, while 
he keeps his conscience sufficiently awake to 
make him miserable? May not one in the 
situation oow described, be deprived of every 
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comfort, stripped of every grace, and through 
his folly in despising the favour of the Spirit, 
be suffered to proceed to the last hour of his 
existence, without enjoying these blessings? 
This letter must certainly appear strange to 
you; but if you had ever looked upon the 
Saviour as the ultimatum of your desires, 
and had really enjoyed experimental religion 
as a consequence, and yet afterwards had 
doubted of his existence — endeavoured to per- 
suade yourself that the Bible was a forgery — 
the soul mortal — ^and, consequently, that 
there was no hereafter; whilst your conduct 
corresponded with your sentiments, you 
would not be much surprised at it. ' 

" Soon after he had written this letter, Mr. 
Broomhall was laid on a sick-bed at Calcutta, 
when, we are told, God revealed his mercy 
to him, softened his heart, removed those 
fears he felt lest his sins were unpardonable, 
and enabled him to hope that God would ac- 
cept of him through the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ Hitherto, he had said nothing of the 
situation he had held in Otaheite; but one 
day be called on Mr. Marshman, after some 
conversation about the state of his soul, he 
exclaimed, <You now behold an apostate 
missionary! I am Benjamin BiH)omhall, who 
left his brethren nine years ago. Is it possible 
you can now behold me without despising 
me?' Mr. Marshman's surprise alt this dis- 
covery it is not easy to conceive, far less de- 
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scribe. It was now the wish of this retum- 
ing prodigal to join his missionary brethren 
in Otaheite; but for the present he Went on 
another voyage, and since that time we baire 
heard nothing of him/' 



The character of Pom^tre as drawn by Mr. 
ETHs, though too long for insertion in the 
the text, may not be uninteresting to the 
reader; who has observed the prominent 
place which he held for many years as a 
patron of the missionaries and an early con- 
vert to the Christian religion. Mr. Ellis 
3>eaks thus:* **Pomare, originally called 
tu, was the son of Pomare I. and Idia: The 
former was sovereign of the larger peninsula*' 
(of Tahiti) "when it was first visited by Cook, 
and was then called Otu; subsequently, by 
the aid of the mutineers of the ooupty, he 
became king of the whole island, and adopted 
the name of Pomare, which at his death was 
assumed by his son, and hais since been the 
hereditary name of the reigning family. Po- 
mare II.'' (the subject of these remarks) ** was 

* This aceoimt is much abridged. 
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the second son of Pomare I. and Idia^ the first 
haying been destroy^ according to the regu- 
lation of the Aceoi Society, of which they 
were members. He was born about the year 
17^, and was consequently about forty-seyen 
years of age at tlie time of his decease. Tall 
and proportionably stout, but not corpulent, 
his person was commanding, being upwards 
of six feet high. His head was generally bent 
forward, and he seldom walked erect Hig 
complexion was not dark, but rather tawny; 
his countenance often heavy, &ough his eyes 
sometimes appeared to beam with intelligence. 

*^ His character was totally dijQferent from 
that of his father — ^who was a man of enter- 
prise, excessive labour and perseverance, bent 
on the aggrandizement of his family, and the 
improvement of his country, clearing waste 
tracts of land, planting them, and generally 
occupying his people with some public work. 
Pomare II. took no delight in exertions of 
this kind, but manifested aversion to them; 
his habits of life were indolent, his disposition 
sluggish, and his first appearance by no means 
calculated to produce a favourable impression 
on a stranger's mind. Capt Wilson conceived 
such an idea of his stupidity and incapacity, 
as to suppose him the last person on whom 
any favourable impressions would be made.'' 

<^ In mental application to learning. Pomare 
certainly exceeded every one of his subjects. 
As soon as he in any degree comprehended 
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the use 6f letters, he manifested a great desire 
to be able to read and write, and was one of 
the first pupils. Looking over the books of 
the missionaries one day, he saw a Hebrew 
Bible: the singularity of the letter attracted 
his attention; and having been infomxed that 
it was the language (rf* the Jews, in which the 
greater part of the Scriptures was written, he 
expressed a wish that one of the missionaries 
would teach him to read it, inquiring at the 
same time whether King George (of England) 
understood Hebrew. In this he did not per- 
severe, but he soon made himself master of 
the English alphabet, and could read in the 
English Bible, not with fluency, but so as to 
comprehend the meaning of the plainest 
parts.'* 

<^ It was, however, in his native language^ 
that the Tahitian ruler made the greatest pro- 
gress, and in writing this he excelled every 
other individual. Mr. Nott and Mr. Davies 
^ were his principal instructors ; the latter has 
spent many hours with him, sitting on the 
p*6und, and teaching him to form letters in 
the sand. The hand writing of Pomare, dur- 
ing the latter part of his life, was much better 
than that of any of the missionaries. 

'< At first he had a writing house erected, that 
he might follow his favomite pursuit, unin- 
terrupted by his domestics or the members of 
hi^ household ; he then sat at the table, but 
during the latter part of his life, he usually 
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wrote lying in a horizontal position^ leaning 
lus cbe«t on a high euehion^ and having a desk 
before him," 

"Pomaro II. was not only the first pupil 
whofii: the midBiooiariee taught to read s^ad 
write, but b0 was abo the first oonvert to 
Christianity in the island of which he was 
lung. He made a profession of belief in the 
true God, and. the only Saviour, in 1S12; and 
there is every tea$on to believe that acced- 
ing to the knowkge he liad of Christianity, 
and thedutiea it enjoined, he wa&sincere. He 
bore the: perseeation:,aod' ridicule, to~ which 
he was empoaed on this accioUnt, with firm- 
aeaa and. temper, mildly entreating those who 
revUed him, to ^examine for thenkselyes* He 
continued the steady disciple of the misflson* 
ariea for several y^J^ uaing all hiaiflfluence 
in persuading the people to renounce their 
dependence on the idolsy and- to hear about 
the true Qoi^ D^iring Jdie hmt piort of his 
life, hia conduct was in, mahj^ respects exeep* 
tionable. The hitbita. pf^ intemperance in 
which he was led to J indulge fay his associa* 
tions thriiw a slain ;up0n hta character, and 
easl a gloom over his mind, from which he 
never recovered. Without presuming, to pro- 
nounce an opinicm on his final atitey he was 
certainly employed by God, aa a principal in- 
strument in subverting idol worship, intro* 
ducing.the gospel of Christy and establishing 
a code of laws founded upon the principles of 
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trila rdigioti; heis tkerefo'e t»be< considered, 
if not a father, undoubtedly as a foene^ctor 
id his country. 

^< During his illne^ift, he was attended by 
Mr. Cook, who reminded him, iti their l^t 
conversation, of the number and mag»itu<le 
of his sins, and directed him to Jesus Christ, 
who alone could save his soul: ail the reply , 
he made was, < J^sus Christ alone,^ aiaid in 
about an hdur afterwards expir^Kl. *' 



-«©e- 



PBOGItESS OF THE G08PEL IN THE SOUTH 
SEA ISi;4fiS. 

, The Loudon Wesleyan Magazine for De- 
cember, contains several integresting commu- 
nications relating to the progress of the gos- 
pel in the Friendly Islands, and pasTticul^ly 
in Tohga and tiie isies adjacent, which lie 
near the southern ex^emity of this Mtenrive 
!group, almost equidislaiit from the Marquesas 
and Society Isles -on <lie east, New Seaiand 
«n the south, and New Holland on the west 
In these islands, and also in the Navigators' 
blMsds, which lie ftear the northern extretnity 
of the group, there seems to be"^ t^irit^^tf in- 
p 
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quiry on tke subject of religum similar to that 
which preceded the late moral revolution in 
the Society and Sandwiah Islands, and we 
trust that the result*, will? in this case, be 
equally happy. The dommittee of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, it will be seen, 
have resolved immediately to send out four 
additional missionaries to ihe Tonga Islands, 
together with a printing press, tjrpes, &e. 
The following are extracts from the letters 
received. 

Extracts of ahtter from Mr. Thimerjtnissianary 
at TongOj dated October 4tfh 1828. 

The Schooner Snapper, belonging to Cap- 
tain Samuel Henry, has^ just arrived here on 
a trading voyage. amongst these islands; and 
the accounts given by the captain and crew, 
respecting the cries of the people for mis- 
sionaries, at the different islands where they 
have been, are truly a£fecting. 

They have just come from the Navigators', 
Vavaus, and Habai Islands; and at nearly 
everjr place where they have touched, the 
first mquiries of the people have been, '< Have 
you any missionaries on board for us?'' And 
at some places, they have been really trou- 
blesome in their entreaties, and re^y to be 
. very angry that a vessel has come without 
bringing them teachers. On one idand, 
where no missionary has yet set his foot, a 
chapel has been erected by the poor natives. 
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in to^il expectation that a missionary will come 
and take up his abode with them. 

It is a fact, that on o^^e island amongst the 
Habais^ they have |)ersuaded an ungodly 
sailor' to become a public instructor for &em; 
and as fkr al^ they are taught, they have cast 
away th^ir idols, and are wori^pping the 
Lcnrd Jehovah alone. 

Eyien trommon sailors, who have caught, 
sdmething of the spirit of the age, in .their 
trading exctit'Slons amohgst these islands, 
have told the people that miscaonaries are 
sore to come. This has been one mean of 
exciting that general expectation whic^ now 
almost universally prevails. Do, my dear 
fathers, brethren, and friends, pityr and help 
these thousands of perishing souls! Tell 
their wants, publish their cries throughout 
Tihgland; and I doubt not, but the increased 
liberality of those who love Jesus and im- 
mortal souls, will enable you to send a prin- 
ter j a press, and men that will ^adly rush 
into these open doors> to cry, "Behold the 
Lamb!" My dear father, my heart indites 
more for these poor people than my tongue 
or pen can express! 

JExtractaqfaletterfrom Captain Samttel P. Hen- 
rt/y dated New South Wales^ March lOM, 18£9. 

During my voyage I visited the Friendly 
Islands, and had an opportunity of seeing the 
missionaries at Tonga. I had frequent op- 
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portuiiUaeis of attending the chapel and achopL 
at Nukualofa, where the fiev. Kfeasrs. Tqr« 
ner and CiroMare ataiio^d* They have about 
500 who regularly .att^d. The ohan^ if. 
great; on £$rm(^Yoy^g^ % was always WMgcd 
to kaep ^pjBfky hfwduig iiet% but^ei^ 
time Ih^na aofaaio^ for them,: It.ifi x)qw 
perfectly safe for any vesael tp T4fU.i1ipi^ii 
tho ii^b^hit^ts ^miefur q^ite ,eban|B^ fpT/l^^e 
better, .^hiebt mnat^bei apknowl^^^it^y.^ 
visiting theju,., The,0BfAtei: p^i^^i^u^e^^ 
have a ^png d^re to haive mis^^njiRf^,. %-, 
have ij^o doubt that the cbapge wiU fuo^oni b^ 
cosoe gener^, I ba4 only, one e{i|)prt«Bit7 
of visiting th^ ReVt. Mr* Thomas' statiou at . 
Hihifo. Atua, thi^ ehief of that pairt.oC Owf 
ialand, is high priest of Tonga; he has h»ea 
always kind to the missionaries, but never 
would encourage any thing good, till very 
lately he gave his. cpnsenjt to the building of 
a school-house, and has since been a^ Mr* 
Thomas;' several, jtimes during family prayer^ 
which be never would attend befoire. Op; 
former occasipnsi whenever he saw thejbook^ 
brought on the table, he would leave ,im)ae^ 
diately. I have no doubt that be has env* 
braced the Christian religion before this time; 
the whole island look to him, and say, when 
Atua turns, they will do the same. 

At the Habai IsUtids, a abort distance from 
Tonga, and under the sane gofrietnment^ the|f 
have actually made a sailor a teMher^ He 
ti^»ches them to read, and write on the sand. 
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and prayg in the chapel on Sunday. One of 
the chiefs has given up his houde for a chapel. 
At the island of Niua they have built a very 
neat chapeljr and were greatly disappointed^ 
when our vessel arrived, to find we had not 
brought them a missionary, saying, " The 
missionaries have been long at Tonga ; if 
they had been half the time on Niua, the 
whole of the inhabitants would have embraced 
Christianity.'* 

At Vavau, they express great desire to 
have missionaries, and, I believe, have writ- 
ten to Mr. Turner, and Tubo, liie chief of 
Tonga, to send them one. 

The whole of these islands appear of one 
mind to obtain missionaries; and will, I have 
no doubt, soon be like the Society Islands. 
' 'When the preceding communications were 
laid' before the Committee of the Wesleyan 
Mis&ibiisft'y Society in London, they unani- 
iriotisly adopted the resolutions whifch are in- 
iserted beloW. 

Eesolvedf 1. That as the openings for use- 
fulness in these islands are so encouraging, 
and the circumstance of the anxiety of the 
natives, in several of the islands, to receive 
teachers, bears upon it marks so unequivocal 
of that preparing influence of God which has 
distinguished the early history of bur most 
successful missions, the case appears fully to 
warrant the conclusion, that it is in the will 
of God that we should provide mOre effec- 
p 2 
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titally for the ertngeUzation of that impor- 
tant cluater of islaDosf confidiag in the bless- 
ing of Grod to supply the means of meeting 
the additional expenditure which will be thus 
incurred. 

2. That four additional missioaaries be 
isent out to the Tonga Islands as sQon as pos- 
sible; that one of them shall be a medical 
many anpther a printer, and the other shall 
be selected with reference to such qualifica- 
tions as the circumstances of the inlanders ap- 
pear specially to require. 

3. That a printing press and materials be 
also sent out 

4^ That in the notices and magaizines it 
shall be stated that the Oo^nmittee have re- 
solve to send out four additional missiona- 
ries to the Tgja^.islandSy. and thai W call be 
made upoU. any suitably qu^i{l^d local 
preacher Af the n^edical profession^ Iq oSer 
himself to the CA^nc^n^ittee fic^ this service, in 
order that an early arrangement jpnay be ef- 
fected* 
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